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CHAPTER XVIII. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


AFTER an easy passage, the steam-vessel touched at Southampton ; 
and De Rosann, preceded by a porter carrying his baggage, went 
direct to a hotel. He had some difficulty to make himself under- 
stood ; but the proprietors and domestics of the various inns in the 
town were so accustomed to receive or attend upon French tra- 
vellers, that they had generally imbibed a smattering of the lan- 
guage, or anticipated the wants of their transmarine guests, which 
answered the same purpose, even if it were not preferable on the 
score of saving many useless demands and explanatory signs. 
Being shown to a bed-room, De Rosann prepared to change his 
linen and perform his ablutions ere he thought of any thing else. 
But no one can conceive his rage and despair, when on opening 
the portmanteau he found that it was not his own. He stamped 
his feet, and clenched his fists, as if he were about to lay violent 
hands on himself; large drops of perspiration ran off his forehead 
down his cheeks,—his countenance turned pale and red alternately 
twenty times in a minute, s pulse beat quickly to a feverish 
degree. Such is a Feenchonas' s anger; or rather, such are his 
mingled wrath and sorrow—an extreme, like his felicity. De 
Rosann cursed his unlucky stars—dragged forth article after 
article from the fatal portmanteau, and only found more convinc- 
ing proofs of the mistake, or intentional change, whichever it might 
be. While he was endeavouring to compose his disordered pas- 
sions, to debate within himself on the best measures to be pursued 
in so terrible a dilemma, a morsel of paper, that had fallen from 
the box amongst other things, met his eyes. He hastily seized it; 
’twas a letter directed to himself: he tore it open, and read as 
follows :— 
Novemser, 1838. 
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‘* Fin contre fin,* my dear De Rosann. Did you deem it possible 
to deceive Pierre Belle-Rose, whose Janus head and Argus glances 
may be matched in penetration against those of Vidocq himself? 
Was it probable that your secret could have escaped me? Oh! 
De Rosann, I always declared you were a fine gentleman, but a bad 
rogue. 

“ The noise you made in opening the cupboards of the haunted 
room at Louis Dorval’s old house awoke me. But I did not move ; 
I feigned sleep, and watched all your motions. The instant I saw 
the papers in your hands, [ recollected Francois’ tale; and I relied 

upon your honour, as a friend, to entrust me with the secret; 
seeing that when men travel together, every thing is in common 
between them,—an apophthegm I once whispered to a gentleman 
whom I eased of his watch in a crowd last summer on the Place 
de la Bastille. : 

*¢ But you did not utter one word; and I kept my counsel till 
the proper opportunity arrived. You read the documents at the 
hotel in St. Malo; and your subsequent gaiety, added to the sud- 
den change in your determination relative to our journey to Paris, 
et cetera, betrayed the result of the perusal, and the favourable 
contents of the papers. 

‘¢ Had you acted honourably, Alfred De Rosann, I should never 
have thought of outwitting you; but, if we ever meet again, recol- 
lect that scarcely your own thoughts are concealed from an ex- 
perienced personage like Pierre Belle-Rose. Towards a companion 
I myself invariably observe a straight-forward conduct; and I 
expect it in others, or else the hypocrite and the deceiver shall be 
themselves deceived. 

*¢ T merely scribble this to save you an useless journey to Lon- 
don, where—if you persist in going thither on a fool’s errand—we 
may haply meet. Adieu.” 


This letter, which was without signature or date, fell from De 
Rosann’s hands as his eye glanced over the last syllable; and he 
threw himself upon a chair, overcome by the fermentation of in- 
ward passions, and the working of terrible emotions. He could 
not have fancied Belle-Rose capable of so much duplicity; but, 
on reflection, he knew that, according to the loose ideas of self- 
appropriation professed by all adv enturers living on their wits, his 
own conduct in concealing the papers must have. appeared strange. 
He could now account for the coldness, and ready acquiescence, 
with which Belle-Rose heard his plan of leaving France and 
undertaking a journey to London. He remembered that Belle- 
Rose had himself insisted upon purchasing the two portmanteaus ; 
and made no doubt but that he had procured a couple exactly 
resembling each other. He called to mind his late companion’s 
attention to the packing and unpacking of the baggage, and a 
thousand little circumstances hitherto unaccountable. But he 
could not help feeling an internal satisfaction when he said to 
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himself, ** Belle-Rose thinks he possesses documents that will im- 
mediately deliver a considerable sum of money into his hands: 
and he is mistaken. The biter is still bit. He may discover where 
it is, but he cannot touch one centime of the treasure.’ 

And De Rosann rubbed his hands with delight as this idea 
flitted across his mind. But his joy was as evanescent as the 
noise occasioned by the whizzing arrow shot past us; for he again 
recollected, that perhaps those documents, through his carelessness, 
might be now for ever lost to the rightful hele, whom their contents 
would so essentially serve. Stung by this reflec ‘tion, and aware of 
the urgent necessity there existed of communicating as speedily as 
possible with certain parties in London before Belle-Rose could 
have time to deceive them, he ordered a post-chaise, flung himself 
into it, and soon had reason to acknowledge that the rate of 
travelling in England was considerably superior to that of his own 
country. 

Arrived in London, his first care was to inquire for the firm of 
Messieurs Robson and Co.; he fortunately recollected the name, 
but the address had escaped his memory. The banking-house was 
however well known; and he hastened to Threadneedle-street as 
fast as a hackney-coach and a drunken driver could conduct him. 
The vehicle stopped opposite an extensive building, and De Rosann 
made his way, after considerable difficulty, to the private office of 
the head partner. To his astonishment he found himself in the 
presence of the very Englishman whom he had offended on board 
the steam-vessel. 

Mr. Robson—for he it was in propria persond—received our 
hero with a cordial smile and an excess of politeness. He was 
probably ashamed of himself for his ungentlemanly petulance on a 
late occasion. Be that as it may, Mr. Robson was quite another 
person when enacting the part of the rich banker, than he was when 
travelling incognito on business. 

“© Ah! Monsieur,” he exclaimed, as De Rosann made a low bow, 
and stood for a moment uncertain how to commence his business ; 
‘¢ you have lost no more time on the road than myself; and to tell 
you the truth, [ am not at all sorry your affairs have brought you 
to this house ; my conscience assures me that I owe you an apology 
for a little abruptness which I unworthily manifeste dl” 

‘¢ Not at all,” replied De Rosann, with the easiness of manner 
which was natural to him, and which most essentially increased Mr. 
Robson’s good humour: ‘I was sadly afraid of encountering in 
this office a gentleman unable to converse with me in my own 
tongue; and I assure you that I am most agreeably disappointed, 
by meeting one who speaks French so fluently.’ 

This compliment entirely won Mr. Robson’s heart in favour of 
our hero; and he offered De Rosann a pinch of snuff, with a 
gesture that bespoke a certain familiarity or intimacy which did 
not really yet exist between them. Alfred touched the box, and 
bowed politely. 

‘‘ Mr. Robson,” said he, ** [ know that your time is precious, 
and that T must not intrude too long apon your leisure, Will you 
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permit me,” continued De Rosann, with a species of confidence 
which the open manners of the Englishman encouraged, or rather 
created, **to ask you a few questions concerning an affair of the 
utmost importance ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly, Monsieur,—I have not the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with your name,” cried the banker. 

‘¢ De Rosann,”’ replied our hero. 

‘De Rosann—De Rosann,” muttered Mr. Robson: * that 
name is familiar tome. Ah! I recollect! Is it impertinent to 
inquire if you be any relation to the De Rosann of the Rue Cau- 
martin, in the Chaussée d’Antin at Paris. I corresponded with 
the old man for some years; but shortly after his son sueceeded to 
him in the business, my foreign transactions became so extensive 
that I was obliged to transfer the agency to a regular banker in 
the French me tropolis. sa 

*“* Tam that same De Rosann who succeeded to your ancient 
correspondent,” said our hero, convinced by the other’s manner 
that he was a stranger to the failure of the firm of De Rosann and 
La Motte, as well as to the collateral circumstances attending it. 

“Ah! then we are old acquaintances, in a certain way, ” cried 
Mr. Robson, with a complacent smile. ‘ I am glad to see the 
son of an individual whose regularity in business was unparalleled,” 
continued the talkative banker; “ and should you have no better 
engagement for to-morrow, I shall be delighted ‘if you will honour 
me with your company to dinner at six o clock precisely.” 

De Rosann accepted the invitation, and the banker proceeded 
to say, ** that as they had now indulged themselves in five minutes 
conversation on indifferent affairs, he was ready to devote the same 
period to business.’ 

‘* Tt must be upwards of thirty-three or thirty-four years ago,” 
began De Rosann, resolved to enter briefly upon the subject, 
“that the Marquis de Denneville was in correspondence with your 
house.’ 

De Rosann had no sooner uttered these words than Mr. Robson 
gave a sudden start, drew his chair closer to our hero, and _ pre- 
pared to listen with the greatest attention. 

*“* And this same Marquis de Denneville,” continued Alfred, 
‘transferred, through his agent in Paris, a considerable sum of 
money to your charge.” 

“* Perfectly correct,” cried Mr. Robson; ‘I recollect that I 
had just been received into partnership by my father when the 
remittance was made to our hands.” 

*¢ And the amount was eight hundred thousand francs—or—” 

** Nearly thirty-two thousand pounds sterling,” added the banker, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘¢ Which have never been claimed,” said De Rosann. 

*¢ That is to say, never directly claimed,” cried Mr. Robson. 

‘¢ Nor ever inquired after,” rejoined our hero. 

‘¢ Pardon me, Monsieur. By a singular coincidence, an indi- 
vidual has this morning been to the bank, and left word with one 
of my clerks, that he should call upon me in the course of the day 
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to speak about the very affair that has apparently brought you 
hither.” 

“Thank God!” cried De Rosann, ** there is no harm as yet 
done !” 

‘“¢ How—no harm ?” exclaimed the banker. 

‘¢ T will explain myself in two words,” replied Alfred, ‘* The 
individual who called upon you this morning has treacherously 
possessed himself of certain documents whie h point out the real 
heir to the Marquis de Denneville’s fortune: and he has doubtless 
come over to England with the idea of claiming the money in your 
hands.” 

** And it was from you that the papers were stolen ?” 

‘¢ Tt was so,” returned De Rosann. 

“ IT comprehend,” said Mr. Robson; and, after a moment’s re- 
flection, he added, *‘ but of course I cannot surrender the money to 
any one save the real heir, who must substantiate his right bey ond 
all doubt.” 

‘¢ That is every thing I require,” answered De Rosann; * and 
with regard to the papers—” 

“If y you can prove that they were surreptitiously obtained, I 
think I might undertake to restore them to the proper owner, or to 
yourself,” said Mr. Robson, ‘supposing the individual in question 
entrusts ‘them to me, and when you produce your power of attorney, 
or authority to act for the parties to whom they belong.” 

‘© And should Bell- —that is, the individual who “retains those 
documents, hand them over to you in confidence ?”’ 

‘* We must take a lawyer’s opinion, and go before a magistrate,” 
returned Mr. Robson. 

‘¢T am afraid,” objected De Rosann, * that the 'aws of England 
cannot take cognizance of a robbery committed in France. 

‘¢ In this case, I am inclined to think, our tribunals are competent, 
as you say in your own country,” cried Mr. Robson with a smile ; 
‘‘ but, at all events, I am one of the principal actors in the while 
play—because I retain possession of the cash; and be assured I 
shall stand your friend.” 

‘* By the bye, what name did the person in question leave with 
your clerk?” asked De Rosann, as he was about to quit the 
office. 

“ Monsieur le Comie d’ Elsigny,” returned the banker after a mo- 
mentary reference to his book of addresses. 

‘* Thank you,” said De Rosann; and he wished the banker a 
good morning ; but before he had gained the door, Mr. Robson 
caught him by the sleeve, and reminded him of his engagement for 
the next day. 

When De Rosann returned to the hotel, which was the principal 
house of resort for all foreigners visiting the English metropolis, he 
found a letter, upon the table in his room, and instantly recognized 
the hand-writing of Belle-Rose. The contents ran as fullows :— 


“« By accident we have both taken up our abode at the same 
inn: you arrived a couple of hours after me, and I saw you step 
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out of the post-chaise that brought you hither. I have, therefore, 
resolved on choosing another lodging. 

‘¢ Of course you intend to commence a desperate warfare witli 
me relative to the papers. If it be your intention to divulge all 
you know of my character, I shall naturally do the same good office 
towards you: but if it suit you to forget the circumstances under 
which we first met, and to fight, upon fair ground, with any wea- 

ons save those of scandal, I am willing to make the compact; for 
it will not forward either of our purposes to let the world know we 
are two fugitive galley-slaves. 

‘¢ Should this mutual concession obtain your approbation, I shall 
soon discover your assent by your actions. Therefore rest assured 
that the secret is safe with me until your lips have divulged it to 
my disgrace; and then the shame will be equally shared. It suits 


me to take another name: the suppression of your knowledge of 


that change enters into our compact as well as any other circum- 
stance unconnected with the papers: but of course I do not sup- 
pose you will allow the limits of our agreement to comprehend the 
stratagem by which I obtained possession of the said documents. 
You see I am willing to act justly ; and, that I anticipate your 
slightest objection to the conditions of our treaty. Encore fin contre 


fin.” 


The contents of this letter did not at all displease our hero, as 
the reader may well imagine: and he was not afraid that Belle- 
Rose, or the Count d’Elsigny, would break an agreement that 
involved his own honour as deeply as that of his adversary. But 
while he made this reflection, he could not help smiling at the easy 
and off-hand manner in which his late companion, or guide, penned 
the epistles that conveyed his thoughts, exactly as he would have 
expressed them in conversation. 

In the course of the day, De Rosann wrote a letter to Mr. Clayton, 
at St. Malo, stating, that certain circumstances, which he could not 
explain until they met, had obliged him to hasten to London instead 
of returning to Paris, according to his former determination. He 
concluded with a long paragraph to his beloved Eloise, wherein he 
assured her of the permanence of his affection, and of the sanguine 
hopes he entertained of being one day able to demand her hand in 
marriage of her mother. He besought her not to despair, but to 
keep up her spirits to the utmost of her power, and refrain, as 
much as possible, from tormenting Mrs. Clayton with supplications 
that at present were vain, as he was almost certain of speedily 
removing every obstacle to their union. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MR, CLAYTON AND THE COOK. 


Wuen once a subject of dispute arises in a family, and is not 
immediately settled by a firm decision, scarcely a day passes with- 
out witnessing a reference to the unpleasant topic. Mrs. Clayton 
was perpetually endeavouring to persuade her brother-in- law to 
forbear mentioning the name of De Rosann in the presence of his 
niece; and he as invariably forgot, or wilfully transgressed, her in- 
junctions. The object of all his comparisons, when he wished to cite 
an instance of a noble disposition, or an honourable-minded young 
man, was De Rosann: he never returned from his walk, but he 
was sure to have seen a person who strongly reminded him of 
De Rosann : the best dinner he ever had eaten in France, was at the 
Rocher de Cancale with De Rosann: he seldom failed to notice, at 
supper-time, that he wished he had some of the Madeira he was 
accustomed to drink when he passed the evening at De Rosann’s 
house ; and as soon as his eye caught sight of the Constitutionnel 
and the Journal des Debats* on the bre akfast-table of a morning, he 
deplored the absence of De Rosann to discuss with him the pro- 
ceedings of the ministers of the good King Charles the Tenth. 

*¢ T wonder you can be so obstinate, WwW iiliam,” said Mrs. Clayton 
one day, when Eloise had left the room for a moment to retire to 
her bed- ‘chamber, where she could sit and ponder on De Rosann 
without restraint, ‘“‘as to persist in perpetually recalling to the 
memory of y our niece a name which she ought to forget as soon as 
possible.” 

** And do you think, my dear sister,” returned Mr. Clayton, 
‘‘ that the heart of Eloise is made of iron—that she can cease to 
remember one whom she tenderly loves, and on whose image she 
dotes more than ever—that she possesses superhuman powers over 
her passions—and that her chaste affection for a deserving young 
man can be eradicated as easily as the recollection of an every-day 
occurrence ?” 

‘« Time works extraordinary changes,” said Mrs. Clayton. 

** But there are feelings w hich no time can deaden—nothing less 
than the grave can overcome!” exclaimed Mr. Clayton solemnly. 

** Not in so young a heart,” persisted the deluded mother. 

** You may perhaps diecoves er your error when it is too late, 
madam,” cried the irritated brother-in-law ; ‘‘ at all events, I shall 
have performed my duty towards a niece whom I love, and a friend 
whom I deem worthy of a connexion with us.’ 

*¢ Nothing on earth shall induce me to give my cqnsent to so 
ineligible a match,” said Mrs. Clayton, angry in her turn, * save 
on one condition,—and as that is an impossibility, or, at all events, a 
great improbability, my daughter stands but a small chance of 
becoming De Rosann’s bride.” 








* The two leading French daily papers. 
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“* Might I be acquainted with the nature of that condition ?” 

‘Tis scarcely worth mentioning,” remarked the mother. 

“¢ Nay—I have a motive,” urged Mr. Clayton. 

‘‘ Let him, then, discover the particulars relative to my late 
father’s disappearance—his real name, and rank in life—and the 
fate of the property he succeeded in realizing.” 

** Absurd !” cried the disappointed Mr. Clayton, who thought 
that some other condition was about to be proposed by his sister- 
in-law. ‘* You know he never can discover those secrets which my 
father in vain sought to develop.” 

‘Then let him renounce all hope of possessing my daughter ! ” 
returned Mrs. Clayton. 

‘*¢ T shall divide my fortune between her and De Rosann,” said 
the uncle drily ; * for I do not believe that if he did fulfil the harsh 
terms you impose, you would even then accord your consent.” 


‘¢ On my honour I would,’’ exclaimed the mother, desirous of 


putting an end to this dispute. 

*¢ And I sincerely hope your honour may be put to the test.” 

Mrs, Clayton would have, perhaps, replied to this sarcasm, had 
not the musical voice of a songstress in the strect fallen upon her 
ear at the moment, and rivetted her attention to the air with which 
a poor girl was delighting a crowd incapable of appreciating the 
merits of her harmony. 

“Tis a lovely air!” exclaimed Eloise, running into the room, 
and hastening to the window. ‘ The chanteuse sings with some 
taste ; and I am devotedly attached to those martial measures.” 

Eloise placed herself against the window in such a manner, that 
the-searching glances of a curious multitude could not reach her, 
while the songstress essayed the following air in a voice naturally 
sweet and agreeable. 


ORLANDO'S WAR SONG. 


Hr's the pride of the Jand, and the subject of story, 
The hills and the valleys re-echo his fame ; 
O then let his vassals sing praise to his glory, 
And tremble, adoring their Roldan’s dread name ! 
The demon of slaughter 
Lent nerve to his hand, 
When Erivain’s water 
Roll’d red to the land ; 
While the murmurs of woe, and the screams of the dying 
Were mixed with the agonized shouts of the flying. 


Like the eagle that governs the regions of heaven, 
Like the lion that widely extends his domain, 
Meet praise and meet honours to Roldan are given, 
Renowned in the dale, and beloved on the plain, 
The subject of story, 
The boast of the brave; 
The paladins’ glory, 
And mighty to save, 
When the murmurs of woe, and the screams of the lying, 
Are mixed with the agonized shouts of the flying. : 


@ 
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Then march to the field—for the columns are wending,— 
The brands are undrawn, and the sheaths are away ; 
The Angel of Death to each army is sending 
His pinions of slaughter—O haste to the fray ! 
The sun that is beaming, 
High over their heads, 
At eve shall be gleaming 
On their lowly beds ; 
For the murmurs of woe, and the screams of the dying, 
Shall mix with the agonized shouts of the flying. 


The banner of conquest with Roldan is waving, 
His arm has well wielded the chivalrous brand ; 
The foe is beneath him for clemency craving— 
Orlando's the pride and the boast of the land. 
When warriors are sounding 
Alarms on the shield, 
When chargers are bounding, 
He's first in the field, 
Where the murmurs of woe, and the screams of the dying, 
Are mixed with the agonized shouts of the flying. 


The song was concluded,—Eloise threw a few small pieces of 
money from the window,—the chanteuse looked up to express her 
gratitude with a glance, and passed on. 

There is something peculiarly attractive in the martial or na- 
tional airs of France. Their versification is good; and in this 
point they are infinitely superior to the English. But there is one 
fault—if fault it can be called—that is common to all: we mean 
their extreme length, which renders them tedious when sung in 
society. The most scrupulous critic, whose doubts as to the 
legitimacy of rhymes are numerous and severe, cannot quarrel 
with those of the French national songs, nor can his an eye 
detect the slightest error in their euphony and measures. This 
much cannot ‘be said in favour of English airs of the same kind. 
Many of them are a compound of the most wretched nonsense, 
tacked together, without the slightest regard to ‘* rhyme or reason,” 
to agree with the notes of certain tunes. Let us merely quote, as 
an instance of the misery of their rhymes, ‘over us” and * glo- 
rious,” in God save the King. The memory of the reader can 
doubtless supply a thousand others. 

But as these chapters are not written with a view to create 
elaborate comparisons between the respective merits of the man- 
ners, the institutions, or the literature of the two first nations in 
Europe, we shall relinquish our brief criticism, and continue the 
thread of our narrative. 

Mr. Clayton was more annoyed than ever at the dispute which 
had just taken place between himself and his sister-in-law ; and as 
soon as the chanteuse had concluded her song, he salad his hat, 
and ran out of the room to hide his vexation elsewhere. Now, the 
excellent uncle of our fair heroine was somewhat of a gourmand in 
his way: he loved the French dishes and the French cookery as 
dearly as could an Apicius or a Heliogabulus, without affecting 
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the exquisite refinement of the former, or the delicate tasie of the 
latter, whose usual food was peacock’s brains and sparrow’s tongues. 
As Mr. Clayton was walking down the street, directing his steps 
towards the quay, he was struck by the cleanly appearance of a 
new shop for the sale of comestibles, or friandises, which had only 
been opened that morning. A few loiterers were standing oppo- 
site the entrance, gazing on the poulets truffés, the patés de foie 
gras, the chevreuil, and a variety of other dainties, spread in gor- 
geous array along the clean boards that slanted and projected on 
each side of the door. Mr. Clayton stopped for a moment, to 
regale himself with the odour of savoury meats that issued from 
the kitchen ; and seeing some game apparently suited to his taste, 
he entered the shop to purchase it. An individual, whose head 
was enveloped in a white night-cap, stepped forward, uttered an 
exclamation of delight, and seized the hand of his customer, who 
would as soon have found himself in the midst of Araby’s hottest 
desart, as exposed to so friendly a welcome from one whom he 
speedily discovered to be the officious cook he had seen on the 
premises of Louis Dorval. 

** Do you not recollect me?” shouted Champignon. ‘’Twas I 
that served up your breakfast a few days ago—” 

“ Yes—yes, my good friend—I think I call to mind—” 

*“*Q you need not think,” cried the gastronomer, at length in- 
duced to relinquish Mr. Clayton’s hand; ‘ for by enumerating the 
various dishes you partook of, I can speedily satisfy you as to the 
truth of my assertion.” 

«* There’s a man that does not choose to be misunderstood !” re- 
marked one of the loiterers outside. 

‘‘ IT dare say Monsieur Citron” (for that was the name Cham- 
pignon had adopted), ‘ has recognised his friend or acquaintance 
Cornichon,” said another: and a hearty laugh followed this exe- 
erable piece of wit. 

Mr. Clayton's indignation, or rather confusion, knew no bounds. 
He was in an ill humour when he entered the shop; the present 
scene did not help to cool his temper. Ashamed, however, to give 
vent to his wrath in public, he inquired the price of a brace of 
pheasants; and Champignon hastened to describe the peculiar 
excellencies of a variety of dishes, having placed an exorbitant 
value on the birds which had originally attracted his present 
customer. 

“* Well—well!” cried Mr. Clayton, wearied of the gastronomer’s 
explanations, and anxious to escape from the rude gaze of the 
loiterers at the door; ‘have the kindness to send them to my 
lodgings”— and he gave the address. 

“* The pheasants, and the other articles I recommended ?” in- 
quired Champignon. 

“* Yes—any thing you choose,” replied Mr. Clayton, scarcely 
comprehending a word that was said to him, so great was his 
confusion. 

**Q but you must cast a single glance at my kitchen!” ex- 
claimed the provoking Champignon, laying hold of his customer’s 
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arm, and endeavouring to pull him towards the entrance of the 
place he had mentioned. 

‘¢ IT will not give you the trouble.’ 

‘* No trouble, I assure you; 3 allow me to show you the way.” 

*¢ My God, what a man!” cried Mr. Clayton, in agony; and 
disengaging his arm by a sudden motion, he made his escape from 
the shop, and took refuge in a neighbouring news-room for a 
couple of hours, fearful of meeting the sneering countenances of 
any of the individuals who had witnessed his unlucky encounter 
with Champignon. On his return home, he found Mrs. Clayton, 
his niece, and the cook, in grand consultation together, and over- 
heard the voice of the servant, saying, ‘‘ Yon may depend upon it, 
Madame, that Monsieur intends to regale a large party of friends.” 

** Indeed he does not, though !” exclaimed Mr. Clayton, stepping 


forward, and pushing open ‘the kitchen door, in the vicinity of 


which he was standing. 

‘¢ Then wherefore such a profusion of dishes?” asked Mrs. Clayton. 

‘¢ There must be some mistake !” cried her brother-in-law, whose 
countenance betokened ill humour and perplexity. 

‘© Oh! no—since the friandeur produced the address of the 
honse written upon your own card.” 

‘“* A short fat man, with a red nose, and a white night-cap,” 
added the servant; ‘* he insisted upon tasting my soup, declared 
there was no tarragon in it, and when I remonstrated, the wretch 
replied, that ‘ I must not contradict the best cook in Europe.’” , 

Mr. Clayton’s eye now fell for the first time on the kitchen 
dresser ; and his astonishment was not a little excited by the ob- 


jects that met his view. He instantly suspected the real truth, 


snatched the bill out of his sister-in-law’s hands, and when he saw 
it was receipted, uttered an emphatic oath, which we shall a 
for the sake of delicacy, and on account of our regard for the fair 
sex. Suflice it to say, Champignon had so amply supplied Mr. 
Clayton’s larder with all the most costly luxuries of the season, 
that there could not remain a doubt as to the whole family being 
provided for during the next fortnight. Mrs. Clayton had paid 
the petit memoire, which amounted to the moderate sum of four 
hundred and seventeen francs, because the bearer produced her 
brother-in-law’s card; and although she could not comprehend the 
reason of such an expensive outlay, she did not for an instant 
suspect the justice of the demand. 

“¢ This day’ s work,” said Mr. Clayton, ‘‘ will be a good lesson 
to me for the future, not to strell into shops when I am in an ill 
humour.” 

‘¢ If we were only thus regaled,” observed the amiable Eloise, 
** every time you are out of te mper, my dear uncle, it would not 
be very often.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE DINNER-PARTY. 


PrecisE.y as the clock struck six, Alfred De Rosann was ushered 
into the drawing-room at the magnificent abode of Mr. Robson. 
An elderly lady and two young ones were seated with the banker 
before a small fire, which had been lighted to give the apartment 
an air of cheerfulness, as the shutters were closed, and the lamps 
were already placed upon the table. Mr. Robson welcomed our 
hero with a frankness and cordiality which proved how religiously 
Belle-Rose had maintained the conditions of the compact to which 
De Rosann was disagreeably obliged by circumstances to assent. 
Alfred was then presented to Mrs. and the Misses Robson. He 
would gladly have sought an opportunity of questioning the banker 
alone for five minutes relative to that gentleman’s interview and 
proceedings with Belle-Rose; but politeness, and the entrance of 
two other guests, obliged him to restrain his curiosity. 

“ M. Lebrun is invariably late,” remarked Mr. Robson, con- 
sulting his watch, and manifesting the venial impatience of a host 
who is fearful that the dinner may be spoilt, or of a man of busi- 
ness whose appetite has been sharpened by an intense application 
to his affairs. 

‘ Ah! do you expect Lebrun ?” inquired a little gentleman with 
a vast appendage of gold seals to his watch-chain. 

“ The entertaining Frenchman that speaks broken English, aud 
that I often meet at your house, Robson, do you mez wn?” asked 
the other visitor, whose nose was adorned with an immense pair 
of silver spectacles. 

‘“‘ The same,” returned Mr. Robson. 

‘*¢ T heard a rumour upon ’Change to day, relative to yourself and 
Lebrun,” said he of the seals, addressing himecif to Mr. Robson. 

Indeed! I wish he would make his appearance! But what 
did you hear, Mr. Goldsmith?” inquired the banker. 

*¢ That you and the Frenchman were about to form a partner- 
ship,” was the reply. 

“« There is some truth in it,” returned Mr. Robson: then sceing 
that De Rosann was unable to take a part in their conversation, 
he said to him in French, ‘ I do not know enough of your Bourse 
in Paris; but our ‘Change is dreadfully scandalous. My friend 
on the right informs me he has already heard a report, that I am 
about to form a mercantile connexion with M. Lebrun,—a French 
gentleman whom I invited for the express purpose of meeting 

ou—”’ 

“* T offer you @ thousand thanks for such kind consideration,” 
cried De Rosann: “but does no member of your family speak my 
native language ?” 

‘* How ‘silly I am!” exclaimed the banker, striking his hand 
upon his thigh, as if vexed with himself for not having thought of 
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something before. ‘* My younger daughter, Selina, is perfectly 
acquainted with French: do try her, and see if she have forgotten 
any of it.” 

But before De Rosann had time to avail himself of Mr. Robson’s 
hint, the drawing-room door was thrown open, and a domestic an- 
nounced the arrival of M. Lebrun. 

As if a basilisk had stung his hand, De Rosann gave a sudden 
start, and overturned the chair from which he had risen to be pre- 
sented to M. Lebrun. No sooner had he set his eyes on the indi- 
vidual who bore that name, than he recognized a person he wished 
to meet before almost any other in the world. The rec ognition was 
mutual—so was the sudden start—for both were electrified, as it 
were, by the same machine. They then bowed coolly to each other, 
and seated themselves. 

‘¢ Have you been long in London?” enquired Lebrun timidly. 

*¢ Two days,” answered our hero abruptly. 

‘** You came direct from Paris? or have you been in any other 
country ?” asked Lebrun, recovering a little assurance. 

De Rosann gave no reply: his object was gained by the few 
words that had passed with his fellow-countryman. Lebrun was 
evidently ignorant of what had happened to him: that was all our 
hero required to know; and, instead of encouraging the conversa- 
tion of an individual whom he did not like, he turned to say a few 
words to Miss Selina Robson. 

Dinner was presently announced; and De Rosann offered his 
arm to Selina, whom he found to be unaffected and accomplished. 
Lebrun was accidentally seated opposite to him at the table; but 
he carefully avoided encountering the glances of our hero. 

** You are dull to-day, Lebrun,” cried Mr. Robson, when an 
interval between the courses gave him an opportunity of remarking 
his guest’ s unusual tacitur nity. ; 

‘A slight head-ache, my dear sir—’'tis nothing.” 

‘A glass of Champagne will raise your drooping spirits,” ob- 
served the banker, making a signal to the domestic to serve M, 
Lebrun with the delicious juice of Epernay’s choicest grapes. 

‘*M. Lebrun is doubtless fond of Champagne,” remarked De 
Rosann with an emphasis, the bitter irony of which was alone per- 
ceived by him whom it was intended to annoy. 

‘¢ It is the finest producti ion of my native country,’ * muttered the , 
crest-fallen Frenchman in a low voice. 

‘‘ You certainly have experienced a loss to-day on ’Change,” 
cried the gentleman who sported the silver spectables, and whose 
name was Jenkins. 

‘¢ There was a fall in the four per cents,” said Mr. Robson; ** and 
I will wager heavily that my speculative friend has suffered by the 
reaction. Do you know, M. De Rosann,” continued the banker, 
speaking in French, “that Lebrun is a desperate gambler in the 
funds ?” 

‘‘T can readily believe it,” answered our hero drily, while 
M. Lebrun’s colour went and came ten times alternately in a 
minute. 
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‘¢ And yet the world says we are about to sign agreements of 
partnership,” added Mr. Robson with a smile. 

** Miss Selina, shall I have the pleasure of taking wine with you ?” 
said Lebrun, whose embarrassment was increasing every moment, 
and whose confusion, at the last remark made by Mr. Robson, was 
palpable to all present. 

‘* He does not wish it to be publicly known quite yet,” whis- 
pered the banker to the gentleman in spectacles: and the worthy 
Mr. Robson actually believed the truth of his own assertion. 

The conversation now became more general, as the dessert had 
made its appearance. De Rosann was surprised at the removal of 
the table-cloth immediately before this last service ; and his wonder 
was not a little excited when he saw the ladies rise from their seats 
and leave the room unattended by the gentlemen. His good sense, 
however, almost instantly assured him that this was one of the pre- 
vailing customs in England; and he did not suffer any mark of 
astonishment to escape him. 

‘¢ By the bye,” said Mr. Robson, when he had passed the decan- 
ters of port and sherry to his neighbour, “ it is true that Williams, 
the stock-broker, has absconded.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” cried he of the seals: ** I heard a vague rumour of 
the affair this morning, but did not attach ¢ any importance to it.” 

‘¢ Has he decamped with much property ?” enquired Mr.Jenkins, 
whom we might have dubbed knight of the silver barnacles. 

‘I fancy not,” answered the banker: and remarking that De 
Rosann did not discourse with Lebrun, he explained in French the 
subject of the present conversation. 

‘¢ Such instances, I hope, are rare in this land,” said Alfred with 
a bitter smile. ‘In France, the stock-brokers, as well as the law- 
yers and the notaries, are obliged to give an ample security for the 
rectitude of their proceedings to the government ; and no man can 
become a stock-broker, without being able to prove that he pos- 
sesses a certain property.” 

‘*¢ In that case public confidence is seldom violated,” observed 
Mr. Robson. 

‘¢ Alas! how deeply is it to be deplored that the vane and immo- 
rality of mankind render such precautions necessary!” cried De 
Rosann. “No trust ought to be deemed more sacred than the 
private property of individuals. By a base flight with the treasures 
placed in your care, you involve the peace and prosperity of thou- 
sands: you reduce the widow and the orphan to a state of men- 
dicity ; you deprive the poor of their hard-earned savings, and the 
industrious of their honourably- acquired competency. So base a 
breach of all social and moral ties, frequently causes a thousand 
times more distress than the delinquent might have anticipated. In 
commercial speculations, there are so many connective links, so 
many wheels within wheels, that the ruin of one house may origi- 
nate the fall of twenty. Credit is suspended—the good suffer for 
the evil—and the upright intentions of the just man are rendered 
liable to suspicion. As years succeed years, it daily becomes more 
difficult for an individual to obtain a loan, save on the most unex- 
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ceptionable security. Need we look far for the causes of so uni- 
versal a distrust ?”’ | 

‘* Your remarks are as true as the gospel,” said Mr. Robson, 
who had listened with the greatest attention to the words of his 
guest : ‘* and, as you assert, the virtuous invariably suffer for the 
vicious; the deeds of bad men render the actions of the con- 
scientious doubtful: as luxury increases, so does crime.” 

** And it is terrible to be deceived by one in whom you have 
placed confidence,” continued De Rosann, heedless of the banker’s 
observations, and raising his voice to its highest key. ‘* Friend- 
ship becomes a coin with which a man endeavours to cheat his 
neighbour : affection—love—gratitude—are all sacrificed, in this 
age of corruption, on the altar of self-interest. But the day of 
retribution must come; the villain and the deceiver cannot long 
triumph in their turpitude; nor the hypocrite in his guile ;—ven- 
geance—justice—or the hand of Providence will assuredly overtake 
them in their wicked career. I knew a man who entrusted all his 


_affairs to .a treacheréus partner; this partner absconded with the 


property, and left the business of his confiding associate in a state 
of utter ruin. The scoundrel fled to another country—was hospi- 
tably received by a worthy and open-hearted father of a family— 
and then had the baseness to contemplate robbing his new bene- 
factor. What do you think of conduct like this, gentlemen? and 
what would you say to the wretch who is capable of such damnable 
deeds? I need scarcely ask you. Well—I am the individual who 
placed his confidence so foolishly—that is the man,” proceeded 
De Rosann in a voice of thunder, as he pointed to Lebrun, “ who 
absconded with my property—and you, Mr. Robson, are the hos- 
pitable parent he would even now deceive ! ” 

“Is it possible!” cried the banker, his hand trembling, his 
cheek turning pale, and his pulse beating quickly. 

‘¢ Tis as I tell you,” answered Alfred in a lower tone: ‘ the 
name of that villain is La Motte. Let him deny it if he can!” 

‘* M. De*Rosann—I am sure—you do not mean,” began the 
miserable wretch, endeavouring to pacify our hero's wrath by 
means of a paltry excuse or apology. 

‘« Depart—quit—leave this house directly—defile it no longer 
with your presence!” ejaculated Alfred, pointing towards the door. 
*‘ Obey me, La Motte—or I shall not be able to master my indigna- 
tion!” 

The degraded Frenchman did not wait for a second bidding—he 
dreaded a more severe proof of De Rosann’s vindictive feelings 
against him, if he did not execute his command—and, without 
daring to raise his eyes towards a single soul, he sneaked out of the 
room like a malefactor detected in an infamous deed. 

‘¢ T should have spared you this scene, my dear sir,” said Alfred, 
addressing himself to Mr. Robson, when the door had closed 
behind La Motte, ‘‘ had not your intentions of forming a partner- 
ship with the villain, who has just left us, been communicated to 
me. I forebore to act thus summarily in the presence of your wife 
and daughters,—and I solicit your pardon for having taken upon 
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myself the task of expelling that man from your society after I had 
made my accusation, to which his manners, his countenance, and 
his subsequent cowardice pleaded guilty.” 

‘“‘ My dear young friend,” cried the banker, rising from his seat, 
and embracing our hero as if he had known him since the moment 
of his birth ; ** how deeply am I indebted to you for the important 
service you have just rendered me. Within ten days would that 
infamous scoundrel have been a partner in my bank ; the deeds are 
already more than half completed at my lawyer’s office. O 
never can I forget this providential interference in my behalf!” 

‘‘T have acted as you would have done towards me,” returned 
De Rosann; ‘‘and I sincerely congratulate you on your narrow 
escape. In less than six months M. La Motte would have ab- 
sconded to America with all your fortune.” 

‘¢ T know it—I know it!” cried the banker, wiping away tears 
of joy from his eyes, and hugging our hero once more in his arms. 

In the mean time, the gentlemen of the seals and the spectacles 
sate in mute astonishment, observing all that passed, but under- 
standing nothing, for a reason which scarcely requires explanation. 

‘*’Tis a part extracted from a French drama!” whispered Mr. 
Jenkins. 

‘¢ To be sure,” returned the other, in the same sotto voce. ‘* The 
young Frenchman is the heroine’s lover; Mr. Robson is her father, 
and Lebrun is a villain who has endeavoured to set him against 
the match, and to seduce the daughiter.” 

‘* T should not at all wonder,” said he\of the barnacles. ‘‘ See 
how naturally the young fellow performs“his part. The father is 
convinced by his eloquence—the scandalizing mischief-maker dares 
not reply. Ah! he decamps—and just as if he were guilty, too!” 

‘¢ And now the father falls upon the young lover’s neck, and 
embraces him. The heroine will be shortly introduced: I'll lay a 
wager ‘tis Selina. Well! this is an agreeable surprise! But when 
I reflect a moment, I think I have seen a translation or imitation 
of the piece at the Haymarket,” added Mr. Goldsmith. 

‘“*T am sure I have at the Adelphi,” returned Mr. Jenkins: 
and as Alfred and the banker had now ceased speaking, and had 
resumed their seats, the two gentlemen whose imaginations were 
so fertile, shouted * Bravo! bravo!” with all their might. They 
moreover clapped their hands so violently upon the table, that the 
glasses, plates, and knives, danced up and down with a terrible 
clatter. Mrs. Robson and her daughters caught the unusual sound, 
as they were preparing the tea and coflee in the drawing-room, 
and hastened to ascertain the meaning of it. This sudden appear- 
ance of the three ladies convinced their speculative visitors more 
than ever that the whole was a comedy got up for the occasion ; 
and instead of ceasing their shouts and their clapping, they con- 
tinued to roar and to knock the table like a couple of mad-men. 

At length, after a great deal of difficulty, order was restored, 
and an explanation took place. Mr. Robson detailed all that had 
occurred, to the entire confusion of the two guests who had told 
each other such wilful untruths about their having seen a certain 
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play at the Haymarket and Adelphi theatres. The whole party 
then retired to the salon, where the beverages concocted with the 
produce of Souchong and Mocha were served to the gentlemen. 

It was very easy to perceive that De Rosann had “suddenly be- 
come a gret at favourite with the whole family. Indeed, it was 
both natural and proper that he should be so; for he had rendered 
Mr. Robson a most important service—a service that had saved 
the confiding banker from certain ruin; consequently, a service 
that never could be forgotten. He ceased all in a moment to 
appear as a stranger among them,—he was converted, as it were 
by enchantment, into a benefactor, a friend, an intimate acquaint- 
ance. Selina thanked him “for his handsome conduct” in the 
name of her mother and sister, as they were totally ignorant of 
the French language; and she recounted to him, with a few inno- 
cent additions to increase its ludicrous aspect, the mistake made 
by Mr. Goldsmith and Mr. Jenkins. Alfred laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks; but he expressed his sorrow that the 
worthy geniuses were not suffered to remain in their happy state 
of ignorance concerning the truth of the matter. 

Before the hour of departure arrived, Mr. Robson drew De 
Rosann aside, and commenced a topic peculiarly interesting to 
our hero. 

‘‘T received a visit from the Count d’Elsigny yesterday after- 
noon,” said he; * but I suspect that he is about as much entitled 
to that rank as you or I.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so,” remarked Alfred, without manifesting any signs 
of embarrassment, having made up his mind how to act relative to 
Belle-Rose. 

“« But that is immaterial,” continued the banker: “ the object 
of his visit is the essential point.” 

‘¢ Did he entrust you with the documents ?” inquired De Rosann. 

‘You shall hear. He called upon me, according to appoint- 
ment, and stated his business; of which I, of course, in the first 
instance affected a profound ignorance. Having furnished me 
with a verbal analysis of the contents of the documents he held in 
his possession, he desired to know whether I considered myself 
empowered to hand him over the property of the late Marqnis de 
Denneville, upon his furnishing me with a receipt, or any other 
security of the kind whieh I might require. My reply was to the 
effect, that [ must peruse the deeds before I could give an answer. 
He lhesitated,—and by a subtle turn endeavoured to ascertain 
whether any person had lately applied to me concerning the same 
affair. I settled his skilfully managed interrogations by an eva- 
sion, and again requested him to entrust me with the papers for 
four-and-twenty hours. To this he objected,—muttered something 
about considering the matter, and withdrew, telling me he should 
call in the course of three or four days, when he had consulted his 
legal adviser.” 

‘And in the mean time what is to be done?” asked Alfred, 
fearful that his most sanguine anticipations were destined to fall 
to the ground. 
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‘¢ Patience, my dear friend—patience!” cried the banker. 

‘‘ Have you reflected that this Count d’Elsigny may leave the 
country, sell the papers with the chance of procuring any thing 
through their agency to some Jew, or destroy them in a fit of 
disappointment and rage?” said our hero. 

“| have considered the matter much more maturely than you 
think,” returned Mr. Robson; * and the result of my delibera- 
tions makes me perfectly easy on all those points ; because it stands 
to reason, my young friend, that the Count will visit me again, 
and that he will prefer entrusting me with the papers to resigning 
all hope of recovering a farthing at my hands.” 

‘¢ That is true,”’ said De Rosann: “and he may have postponed 
this visit for a few days in order to see how I shall act im the 
mean time; for he knows that I am in London.” 

“There is then a sufficient explanation of his conduct,” cried 
the banker, with a smile of satisfaction. ‘* Do not be alarmed,— 
we will bri ing the rogue to reason; and I again repeat, let us hav e 
a little patience for the moment. Should your funds run low, and 
should you not choose to draw upon Paris, you know where to 
come for a supply; I shall feel proud to be your banker as well as 
your friend.” 

Alfred returned his most sincere thanks for this generous offer, 
the full extent of which he duly appreciated ; and having paid his 
respects to Mrs. and the Misses Robson, he withdrew to his hotel. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BELLE-ROSE. 


Mr. Ronson prophesied truly. In a few days Belle-Rose—for we 

shall still continue to call him by his proper name—paid another 

visit to the banker, and inquired if he had thought any further 
upon the important question connected with the papers. 

“IT can only repeat my former words,” cried the man of busi- 
ness: **do you possess any document authorising you to receive 
the property of the late Marquis de Denneville, w hich is deposited 
in my hands, either as his heir or in behalf of his heirs ?” 

“ No, I cannot say that I do,” answered Belle-Rose. 

‘* Then how can you expect me to surrender into your hands a 
fortune, which, if unclaimed, necessarily devolves to me, like any 
other deposit forgotten, or unasked for ?” 

‘“*T merely sought information,” cried Belle-Rose, somewhat 
embarrassed how to act; since he now saw very plainly that the 
papers in his hands would be productive of no extraordinary benefit 
to himself. 

‘¢ Do you know the names of the real heirs, if you be not your 
self the rightful owner of the money 4 ? asked Mr. Robson, desirous 
of obtaining an insight into the views of the soi-disant Count. 
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** Their names I am acquainted with,” answered Belle-Rose, 
seeing that it was no use to disguise the real truth ; ‘* but their 
place of residence I am a stranger to.” 

** Those papers, of course, mention ‘Mhe name,’ persisted the 
banker. 

‘¢* Tis solely from that quarter my knowledge is obtained. The 
legal heir formerly resided in London; years have however past 
since that person quitted this kingdom.” 

«¢ And you know not where to find that person, M. Le Comte ?” 
said Robson. t 

** Candidly, I do not.’ 

‘¢ By your own confession, then, it would appear you have no 
right even to those papers, much less to the fortune of the Marquis 
de Denneville,” cried the banker, in a severe tone. 

‘¢ That is my affair,” returned Belle-Rose, with his usual cool- 
ness and effrontery. 

‘* 1 beg your pardon, M. d’Elsigny ; but you will excuse me if I 
be somewhat inquisitive, because I am entrusted with a con- 
siderable sum, which I dare not resign to the first individual who 
steps forward to claim it.’ 

‘* You have more claimants than one, I suppose,” said Belle- 
Rose, smiling ironically. 

“¢ T will be as frank with you as you have been with me,” re- 
plied Mr. Robson, seeing that the soi-disant Count might be re 
to listen to reason, although he did not fear intimidation. ‘+ There 
are no claimants for this property, M. d’Elsigny ; but there is a 
young gentleman, a fellow-countryman ot your's, who is in com- 
munication with me on the subject. He has discovered the abode 
of the existing heir to the Marquis de Denneville ; he possesses the 
authority of that heir to guarantee all he does in the business,” — 
Mr. Robson did not think a little falsehood in such an emergency 
could be construed into a crime of very flagrant dve—*‘ and even 
without your papers he can soon find satisfactory evidence enough 
to ease my mind, and to induce me to give up the funds entrusted 
to my charge since the year 1796 or 1797.” 

“And the name of this young gentleman—this fellow-country- 
man of mine—is Alfred De Rosann,’ ’ exclaimed Belle-Rose, con- 
siderably crest-fallen since the above explanation. 

“ The very same.” 

‘If I had not been aware that he must have already informed 
you of the particulars of these papers’ contents, I should not have 
answered your questions just now. 

“Tam ‘perfec tly convinced of the fact, M. d’E lsigny,’ ’ returned 
the banker, assuming a coolness and an indifference in the affair, 
that threw even the wily Belle-Rose off his guard. 

‘¢ Then my business with you is cone ‘luded,’ ’ said Belle-Rose, 
after a momentary pause : and he moved enmanie the door, expect- 
ing the banker to retain him; but that gentleman wished him a 
civil ‘¢Good morning,” and turned to his de sk, as if to resume his 
labours. Belle-Rose was now entirely satisfied that the papers 
were not so absoluicly necessary to the real heir as he had 
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imagined; the wonderful presence of mind exhibited by Mr. 
Robson totally deceived the experienced adventurer, and he re- 
traced his steps to the chair he had just left, determined “ to make 
the best of a bad job,” as the common expression has it. 

“Mr. Robson,” said he, “I am unwilling to do your young 
friend—I mean Alfred de Rosann—"’ 

“* You are right,” interrupted the banker; ‘‘ he is my friend.’ 

** T do not wish to do him any harm, nor ‘prejudice his views ot 
retaining possession of these papers, since at all events they will 
facilitate the progress of the affair, and afford proofs so satisfactory 
that no doubt as to the claims of the real heir can exist; but De 
Rosann is indebted to me a sum of money; and however disad- 
vantageously to myself he may have represented the manner in 
which I became possessed of the documents, he could not deny i in 
my presence the fact that they were handed to me as security.’ 

‘¢ Indeed !” said the banker, not choosing to contradict one word 
of all that the other might tell him. 

‘¢’Tis perfectly true, on my honour!” continued Belle-Rose, 
with the most unblushing effrontery. ‘* Between ourselves, De 
Rosann has been rather wild; and as I entertained a considerable 
affection for the young man, I mortgaged a part of my property— 
my own ancestral estate in Picardy, to relieve him from his em- 
barrassments.’ 

‘ Most noble conduct!” cried Mr. Robson, with a serious coun- 
tenance, as if he believed every syllable of this rhodomontade. 

*¢ And it is my intention to give him my younger sister in mar- 
riage, if he act honourably towards me,” continued Belle-Rose. 
«+ But at present I am rather pressed for ready cash; and as I do 
not choose to encumber my estate in Picardy any farther—” 

‘¢ Very natural!” exclaimed the banker, not a muscle of his face 
moving, nor the slightest smile curling his lip. 

“ You understand me, I perceive,” proceeded Belle-Rose: * I 
am not one of those gay young noblemen who squander away their 
property, as if estates and bank-notes were as plentiful as brick- 
bats in a kiln. Besides, my giddy days are over,—you and I, 
Mr. Robson, must not think of committing the follies that lead 
children into difficulties—we have wives— 

‘¢ Ah! M. d’Elsigny is married!” cried the banker, feigning 
astonishment at an assertion which he suspected to be as false as 
the preceding, and those that were to succeed. 

“OQ yes—and blessed with a smiling family of eleven chil- 
dren,” answered Belle-Rose, with a bland smile. ‘* The Countess 
was a rich heiress, of a noble and ancient family, descended in a 
direct line from the celebrated Roldan, who was killed by Ber- 
nardo, the Spanish warrior, at the battle of Roncésvalles— 

*¢ 1 did not know Roldan left any offspring.” 

‘¢ T fancy, between ourselves, that they were all bastards,” said 
Belle-Rose: ‘ but be that as it may, my wife traces her lineage 
back to the good old paladin ; and we have still his helmet in my 
ancestral castle.” 

“ And at this minute you are somewhat in want of money, 
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M. d’'Elsigny?” cried Robson, fearful that his companion was 
about to amuse him with the history of the twelve peers of Char- 
lemagne, and to connect all the ‘heroes of yore to the divers 
branches of his family. 

“¢ Exactly, Mr. Robson ; to that point I should have come at 
last; because, whether I borrow some ready cash of you, and leave 
these documents as security, or whether I deposit them with my 
notary in Paris, and obtain the necessary funds, which are not 
very considerable, from him, it is the same to me.’ 

*¢ What is the amount you so generously advanced to my young 
friend, De Rosann ?” inquired Mr. Robson. 

‘¢ Twenty thousand francs,” was the modest reply. 

‘I would not give half that money to possess your documents,” 
said the banker, in a decided tone of voice. ‘* With four hundred 
pounds sterling I can terminate the whole affair: advertise to 
request the w itnesses to come forw ard—pay the French lawyers’ fees 
in Paris for collecting as many proofs as possible—remunerate the 
various agents employ ed in the business,—in fine, with half the 
sum you advanced to my young friend, I shall be able to arrange 
every thing to my satisfaction. I speak as a banker, and as a 
man of business, M. Le Comte: you must excuse me, but the 
security you offer is scarcely worth ten thousand francs to me, and 
nothing at all to any one else.” 

‘¢ And supposing,—merely a supposition, you know,’’— said 
Belle-Rose, ‘‘ that I offered to deposit these papers for that sum, 
should you be inclined to advance the money ?” 

‘¢ Why—I do not exactly know—there may be no objection: I 
have funds be longing to De Rosann in my hands; and he has 
given me carte blanche to act for him as I choose,” mused the 
banker audibly. 

‘¢ T lost a large sum last night, at play, to our ambassador, with 
whom I am very intimate ; by the bye, I replaced him at Vienna 
for a short time, the year before last—”’ 

‘<M. d’ Elsigny is a diplom: itist,”” said Mr. Robson. 

‘¢O yes; and a colonel in the army too,” answered Belle-Rose. 

‘‘ In that case I cannot refuse you the little advance you re- 
quire,” exclaimed the banker, suffering it to appear that the rank, 
titles, family, and numerous appointments of Belle-Rose, had ori- 
ginated this sudden resolution in his favour. 

It was now that Mr. Robson made use of the soi-disant Count’s 
own falsehoods as weapons against him. 

‘‘ Of course, you have a good account open with your banker in 
Paris, Monsieur d’ Elsigny.” 

‘QO certainly ; this ace vommodation is merely temporary.” 

‘¢T thonght so: in that case you will be so kind as to sign an 
agreement, by which the documents artis my own exclusive 
property, if you do not repay me within the space of one fortnight. 
This is merely as a matter of form, you know; because your for- 
tune and rank in life can always command ten thousand francs— 
it would be strange if you could not—eh ! eh!” 

* Thank God! the chateau d’Elsigny exists still!” cried Belle- 
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Rose, ‘‘so e’en draw up your deeds as you choose; and instead of 
a fortnight, put ten days.’ 

‘“¢ You act like a nobleman,” said Mr. Robson, with an im- 
perturbable gravity which defied the slightest suspicion of its 
sincerity. 

To be brief, the agreement was concocted according to the amend- 
ment of Belle-Rose—the four hundred pounds were “counted down 
upon the table—and the documents were handed over to the banker. 
When Belle-Rose had placed the bank-notes in his pocket-book, 
and when Mr. Robson had satisfied himself by a reference to a 
memorandum De Rosann had given him, that the papers were 
correct, both in number and identity, he could no longer contain 
the mingled contempt and indignation which he had nursed during 
the last hour; but he burst forth in a strain as vehement, if not as 
eloquent, as that made use of by De Rosann, when he exposed the 
villany of La Motte. 

‘¢ Miserable wretch !” cried the banker; ‘* I know not whether 
you be a Count or not, nor do I care: but one thing is very certain, 
that you are nothing more than an arrant swindler—an adventurer 
—a thief. Do you for one moment imagine that I believed an 
atom of your extravagant tales—your Roldans—your castles—your 
revenues—and your “estates? Do you fancy I was blinded by 
your specious stories—your bounty towards De Rosann—your 
matrimonial speculations in his favour? Begone; and no longer 
sully this office with your presence !”’ 

‘If De Rosann have said one word to you—”’ commenced 
Belle-Rose. 

‘‘ He has not uttered a sentence to your prejudice, save the 
damning fact of your having stolen the papers from him at 
Havre,” cried the infuriate banker. 

‘*’'Tis all the same ; I may as well inform you what kind of a 
person your friend De Rosann is,” exclaimed Belle-Rose, coolly: 
and he was about to unfold all the disagreeable events in our hero’s 
life, when Mr. Robson sprung forward, seized the wretch by the 
arm, and thrust him out of the office, anathematizing him as “a 
calumniator and a thief.” 

The discomfited Pierre did not think it worth while to trouble 
Mr. Robson any farther, but made his exit from the bank, mutter- 
ing curses against the English, and exclamations of joy in the same 
breath, when he recollected the sum of money he now possessed. 
“ After all,” said he, ‘‘ London is a miserable city, compared to 
my dear Paris: a cat cannot live by swindling in the former; and 
a whole menagerie of wild beasts may prey with impunity on the 
worthy citizens of the latter. If it were not so devilish convenient 
to be a Count in England, and so inconvenient—not to say un- 
gentlemanly—to go to the galleys in France, I would return to 
Paris forthwith. As it is, let us try London a little longer.” 

With these words he cocked his ‘hat on one side, ran his fingers 
through the bunches of hair that stuck out beneath the brims, 
threw an extraordinary swagger into his gait, and turned into 
Birch’s on Cornhill to take a bason of turtle soup, with a look 
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of defiance at the industrious citizens whom he encountered in the 
shop. 

He seated himself at a table opposite to a stout, demure-looking 
personage, whose blue coat and brass buttons, buff waistcoat, and 
drab small-clothes, betrayed the substantial tradesman at the first 
glance. Belle-Rose could not avoid a smile when his eye wan- 
dered over the staid tranquil being that was discussing some ox-tail 
with a certain relish, and was qualifyi ing it through the medium of a 
glass of iced punch, while all his motions appeared rather the 
mechanically-forced efforts of an automaton, than the spontaneous 
activity of a living thing. 

‘* Your soup, sir!” said a waiter to Belle-Rose: and although 
the self-dubbed count did not exactly comprehend the words of the 
domestic, a certain savory mess, now standing before him, recalled 
his attention from the singular figure opposite. But, no sooner 
had he applied the first spoonful - to his lips, than the scalding 
heat of the turtle made him drop the spoon, expectorate the few 
drops he had taken, strike the table with his hand in a paroxysm 
of mingled agony and rage, and stamp his foot violently on that 
which he thought was the floor: it however fell with all its w eight 
on the corns of the gentleman on the other side of the table, and 
caused that hitherto silent personage to give vent to so terrible a 
cry, that the waiters ran towards him w ith open mouths and staring 
eyes to ascertain the origin of his agony. Belle-Rose, whose pain 
was instantly forgotten when he heard the dismal yell, burst into a 
fit of laughter at “the comical face of his neighbour. This only in- 
creased the wrath of him whose toes were so peculiarly sensitive ; 
and at length, unable to contain his indignation, he, in the veritable 
spirit of a true Englishman, raised a fist that might have floored 
an ox, and levelled the diminutive Frenchman with the ground. 
Belle-Rose started up, his face purple, and his eyes flashing fire : 
but the timely interference of a policeman, put an end to the war- 
fare, and obliged the offending and the offended parties to follow 
him to the Mansion House, where the Lord Mayor was sitting at 
the moment on the magisterial bench, in order to dispatch a few 
cases of trivial consequence. The police-officer stated the position 
in which he discovered the two belligerents ; and the city-monarch 
proceeded to investigate the case. 

‘* What is vour name ?” said he, addressing the Englishman. 

‘* Daniel Higgins, please your lordship,” was the reply, accom- 
panied by a respectful salutation. 

‘‘ Well, then, Mr. Daniel Higgins,” continued the Lord Mayor, 
with an emphasis that created a general titter in the court, ‘** you 
will be so kind as to state simply, and in as few words as possible, 
the origin of the dispute.” 

‘‘Why, your lordship,” answered Mr. Higgins, scratching his 
head, and winking his left eye, ** I am a peaceable citizen, wot 
deals in the grocery-line, and I lives in Mark-lane. Having some 
business on Cornhill this morning, I sallies forth, and bends my 
way towards the place of rendi-woo (rendezvous); but as I was 
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I expected to meet, wasn’t yet arrived, I says to myself, says f, 
‘ Let us go and take a bason of soup,’ says I, ‘ ‘at Birch’s ; cos vy, 1 
always patronises the Cock, and this time we'll give t’other a 
chance. Live and let live,’ says I. So with this here intention If 
goes to Birch’s, and orders a bason of hox-tail, which is my 
favourite beverage, with a little drop of hiced punch to wash it down. 
Now, my Lord May or, there ain’t a more quieter and tranquiller 
person in existence than your humble servant as is speaking: I 
seldom opens my mouth ; and when I does, my language is as con- 
cise as possible.” 

‘< So I perceive,” said the magistrate drily. 

‘¢ Then that’s positive proof, your lordship, since your lordship 
acknowledges it yourself,” cried Mr. Higgins with a species of 
triumph depicted on his countenance. ‘ W ell, as I was saying, I 
went into Birch's, and sate down at a table jist as gravely as your 
lordship at the bench there, or an owl in an ivy bush. ‘T had not 
been long engaged in discussing my hox-tail and sipping my punch, 
when I hears a gallows row at the door, and I sees that insinivating 
Frenchman, with his castor a one side, and his hair sticking out 
like a mop, enter the inner room with a hawful swagger. * Oh! 
oh!’ says I to myself, says I, ¢ here’s summat flash from Frogland : 
but I says nothing aloud, your lordship, although I takes notice of 
every thing wot passes. So that there Mounseer bounces in, set- 
ting us all agog ; and he orders his soup, which was turtle; and 
while the waiter was a- fetching it, he stares at me in the most 
himperant manner in the world, just as if my face was a bit more 
comical than your lordship’s, or any other poor ignorant creature in 
the world. I twigs my fine gentleman’s mincing looks and flagrant 
manners; for I have heard speak of those confounded dancing- 
masters on t’other side of the water; but I still preserves my 
gravity. Presently Mounseer’s soup arrives, and he forgets that it 
is steaming-hot; so he claps a spoonful to his ugly mouth, and 
burns himself, as you might naturally suppose. Down drops the 
spoon—out he spits the soup—rap goes his hand on the table—and 
plump falls his foot on my corns. Now I don’t know whether your 
lordship be blessed with corns—bnt I has ’em in abundance; and 
not being before-hand in an over good humour with our friend 
there, I was in a devil of a rage, particularly when he burst out 
into a horse-laugh, as if it were a devilish good joke. This irri- 
tated me confoundedly—and [ doesn’t deny having lifted up my 
fist and knocked the Frenchman down as clean as a whistle. That's 
the plain unwarnished truth, your lordship—or may I be dam 
called a liar.” 

When this plain and concise tale was brought to a conclusion, 
the Lord Mayor questioned Belle-Rose; but finding that they 
could not understand each othe ‘r, an interpreter was sent for, and 
through his agency, the following dialogue took place. 

‘¢ What is your name?” 

*« Pierre Count d’Elsigny,” was the reply. 

*« Are you a refugee, on account of political matters, or are you 
a resident in England for your own pleasure ? 
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«I travel for my own pleasure.” 

‘¢ Will you state the origin of the quarrel ?” said the Lord Mayor 
in a conciliatory tone of voice, and with a politeness which he 
thought due to the other’s rank. The request was immediately 
interpreted, and acceded to. 

‘¢T entered a pastry-cook’s shop to take a bowl of soup, and, by 
mere chance, seated myself opposite to that individual,” answered 
Belle-Rose, pointing to Mr. Higgins, who lolled out his tongue and 
looked towards the crowd of spectators in the court, as if he were 
desirous of soliciting their peculiar attention to a language which 
he, in his ignorance, laughed at. ‘ My soup was so hot that I 
burnt my mouth, and accidentally stamped upon my neighbour's 
foot in an instant of pain. I do not deny that his ridiculous physi- 
ognomy brought a smile to my lips: but ere I could apologize for 
my aw ‘>kwardness, he struck me a violent blow, which knocked me 
down; and the interference of the police-officer alone prevented 
me from returning it.’ 

‘You are entirely in the wrong, Mr. Higgins,” said the Lord 
Mayor in a harsh tone, when he had examined the witnesses ; “‘ and 
if you do not satisfy this French nobleman by the most humble 
apology , I shall not ‘only fine you for breaking the peace, but shall 
strongly recommend him to prose cute you for ‘the assault.” 

‘‘ Lord bless your worship !”’ exclaimed the chop-fallen grocer ; 
‘‘ I’m sure if I'd known that such was the law, I would never have 
lifted up a finger, much less a fist against the Frenchman: but, I 
am as basely ignorant of the laws as your lordship, or any other 
fellow-creature.” 

‘¢ Do not make me the subject of your odious comparisons,” cried 
the Lord Mayor; ‘* but terminate this affair as speedily as you can, 
and let me never see your face in this office again.” 

‘‘ | thought the liberty of a British subject, who hates the French 
as he ought to do,” remonstrated Mr. Higgins, ‘was as safe as a 
guinea in your lordship’s pocket. 

‘‘ Justice, sir, is the basis of liberty. And now, once more, I 
command you to solicit that gentleman’s pardon, or it shall go hard 
with you.” 

“ Pretty justice !” muttered Mr. Higgins between his teeth ; 
then, calling the interpreter towards him, he said, * Will you have 
the coodness to explain to that snivelling Frenchman, that I he artily 
forgive him for the stamp on my corns, and I desire him to think 
no more about the rap on the head that I gave him in return; and 
you may say, if you like, that I’ll shake hands with him, and stand 
a bottle of wine to drink the Lord Mayor’s health.” 

The conciliatory portion of this apology was briefly explained to 
the soi-disant count, who thanked the Lord Mayor for his kindness, 
in having thus terminated the business, and withdrew from the 
court, saying to himself, as a co mpl: icent smile animated his coun- 
tenance, ** Well! at all events, the English authorities pay more 
respect to aristocracy than the Frene ‘h. Decidedly [ must try 
London a little longer.” And having thus made up his mind to 
prolong his visit to the metropolis of England, he pulled his hat 
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once more over his right ear, ran his fingers through his hair, and 
resumed his former swagger as he turned into the Poultry, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SELINA ROBSON. 


Noruine could exceed the joy of our hero, when, at the expira- 
tion of the ten days specified in the agreement between Mr. Robson 
and Belle-Rose, the documents were duly handed over to him by 
the worthy banke Ty who had taken such trouble to reserve them 
from the adventurer’s grasp. 

“’Twas a hard battle, my dear De Rosann: but I fought it 
courageously on your account, The rogue was as deep as a finished 
scoundrel well could be. As long as I live, I shall never forget his 
extravagant tales, which he told with such an air of sincerity, that 
a person ? less experienced than myself, would certainly have believed 
them. I met him yesterday morning in the Strand, and he had the 
impertinence to make me a low bow. I did not, how ever, care to 
acknowledge it; and the fellow, nothing discouraged, cried out in 
a familiar manner, ‘ Ah! Robson—my boy—how are you?’ he was 
hanging on the arm of another gentleman; and I heard him say as 
I passed by them, ‘ That is my ~banker—I am good for a thousand 
pounds with him, thank God!’—Did you ever hear such eftrontery?”’ 

‘¢‘ There is not a man in Europe more capable of suppressing a 
blush than he,” said De Rosann. ‘ But let us forget the Count 
d’Elsigny, and rejoice at the recovery of these precious deeds.” 

‘‘You will shortly return to France, Alfred—and we shall lose 
the pleasure of your company. You know youare a mighty favor- 
ite at home—Mrs. Robson loves you as her own son—Mary declares 
you are the handsomest young man she ever saw—and Selina is 
equally ardent in her praises of your talents and literary acquire- 
ments.” 

‘«« Flattery—pure flattery, my dear Mr. Robson!” cried De Ro- 
sann. ‘ But let me answer your question about my return to France. 
Much as I am unwilling to resign, after so short ‘and agreeable an 
acquaintance, the pleasure of passing my evenings with your 
amiable family, circumstances—urgent circumstances, connecte “il 
with these papers—will oblige me to depart almost immediately.’ 

« And what is the meaning of immediately ?” enquired the banker 
with a smile. ‘‘ To-day—to-morrow—or in a week ?’ 

‘The day after to-morrow: you know I promised to stay for 
Colonel Wentworth’s—or rather Mrs. Wentworth’s ball; and as 
you procured me the honour of their acquaintance and of the invi- 
tation, I would neither pay so bad a compliment to yourself, nor to 
your friends, as to disappear on the eve of the grand fete.” 

‘‘ Bravo!” exclaimed the banker. ‘*And now, without any 
ceremony, my dear boy, you must make your exit from my office. 
Look at this pile of ‘letters—not. one opened yet—the clock has 
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already struck twelve—and I must answer them all before sun-set. 
So do leave me alone for the present, and pay your respects to the 
ladies in the drawing room; it is not too early for a friend like 
yourself.” 

‘««T will avail myself of your permission,’ > said De Rosann, “and 
communicate in person the certainty of my departure the day after 
to-morrow.” 

Selina was alone in the drawing room when De Rosann entered. 
As he ascended the stairs, the sounds of her harp fell upon his ears : 
and they ceased the moment he touched the handle of the door. 

If I have intruded upon you at so unseemly an hour, Miss Rob- 
son, your father alone must bear the blame ; for he it was who sent 
me hither—and with a particular purpose— 

‘¢ My father was aware that you would be well received, M. De 
Rosann,” returned the young lady: ‘‘ and may I know the parti- 
cular purpose which has procured me this unexpected pleasure?” 
she added playfully, and blushing, slightly, fearful of appearing 
imprudently familiar. 

*¢ To announce my speedy departure,” answered Alfred. 

“Your departure!” cried Selina, her countenance losing its 
verinilion tinge, and becoming deadly pale. 

‘¢Good God! you are ill—y ou are unwell, Miss Robson!” 
exclaimed De Rosann, noticing the death-like pallor that over- 
spread her features, and running forward to lead her to a chair. 

‘“* Thank you—it is nothing—a sudden pain—it is past,” said the 
poor girl, casting down her eyes to conceal a confusion that was too 
evident, while her cheek and neck were once more suffused with a 
deep crimson dye. A pause of some minutes ensued— De Rosann felt 
uneasy; he knew not wherefore—and Selina could not suppressasigh. 

‘You were practising when I intruded upon your privacy, Miss 
Robson,” said De Rosann, at length breaking a silence which was 
equally disagreeable to himself and his companion, ‘ Pray resume 
your music—and perhaps I might venture to solicit you to add the 
melody of a sweet voice to the harmony of your instrument.’ 

‘+s Excuse me this morning, M. De Rosann ; I am not very well 
—a sick head-ache—an oppression of the spirits I cannot account 
for—have robbed me of all inclination to continue my amuse- 
ment— 

‘‘Even to oblige me,” added Alfred in a tone of respectful 
familiarity which he had adopted since the evening of La Motte’s 
exposure; for although that evening was the first he had ever 
passed in “the society of Miss Selina Robson, the footing on which 
he stood with the parents entitled him to be considered in the light 
of some thing more than a common ac quaint nce. 

‘‘ Nay—if you particularly desire me to return to my harp,” 
began Se lina, a partial confusion again appearing in her manner. 

* Not for worlds, Miss Robson, if you be ill—and?you really do 
not look well,” exclaimed De Rosann, gazing for a moment intently 
yet not rudely—because his glances betokened interest, and no 
gross passiou—on the countenance of Selina. 

She was pale, and a tear glistened in her eye: De Rosann 
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thought she had never appeared so beautiful before. The fact was, 
that he had not till then thought of examining her features with 
attention. Her hair was brown—her eyes were hazel—her mouth 
small—and her facial line was cast in a Grecian mould. Her 
figure slender and well-formed; she had scarcely seen two and 
twenty summers—but her mind was even more accomplished and 
attractive than her person. 

‘‘ And wherefore are you in such haste to leave us?” enquired 
Selina, after another pause, during which she endeavoured to com- 
pose herself so as once more to touch upon a subject that gave her 
pain. 

“ Urgent business, Miss Robson—” 

“OQ it is always urgent business, or unexpected letters, that 
serve now-a-days for excuses,” interrupted Selina, with something 
bitter in the emphasis she laid upon her words, although a faint 
smile played upon her lips. ‘ One no sooner becomes acquainted 
with people, than they run away.” 

6 Perhaps they occasionally do well,” said De Rosamn, ‘¢ to leave 
in time, ere the good impression they have created, be obliterated 
or deadened by’ the faults a longer intercourse with them would 
expose to view.” 

‘You either wish me to pay you a compliment, or—”’ 

*¢ Or what ?”’ 

‘¢ Or to tell you to stay, at the risk of developing the dark side, 
as well as the bright side of your character. 

“Could you think me capable of such inordinate vanity, Miss 
Robson?” cried Alfred, as he inadvertently laid his hand upon 
herown. The touch was as momentary and as evanescent as the 
flap of a bird’s wing, or the reply of an echo to a single sound ; but 
it brought a blush to Selina’s countenance—a blush that scarcely 
failed to meet the eye of De Rosann. He did not apologize—but 
affected to be unaware that his hand had instantaneously encoun- 
tered her’s—and he acted prudently ; for a solicitation of pardon 
would only have attached an importance to that which Selina 
should have regarded as a trifle. 

«‘ No—I do not think that vanity is one of the faults you intend 
to conceal by so precipitate a departure,” said Selina, endeavouring 
to maintain a cheerful tone of voice by assuming a gaiety in her 
conversation. 

‘¢ Then you are certain that I have faults.’ 

‘‘Now I shall accuse you of vanity,” returned Miss Robson. 
‘‘ But is it decided that you leave London the day after to-morrow ?” 

. Unalterably fixed: although others take advantage of the con- 
venient words ‘ urgent circumstances,’ ‘ matters of vital importance,’ 
et cetera, to serve as their apologists, [ have no need of dissimula- 
tion, because your father is acquainted with the important nature 
of my affairs.” 

«Papa is really too tiresome!” cried Miss Robson: * he never 
tells us any thing. I dare say he knew three or four days ago, of 
vour intended departure.” 

** No—indeed he did not—let me do him that justice. It is true 
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he was aware of my determination: to leave London as soon as I had 
perfected a weighty affair; but he was uncertain whether I should 
succeed until this morning. That is—we were both morally sure— 
though not absolutely.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Robson and her elder daughter changed 
the conversation ; and our hero shortly after took his leave. But 
as he returned slowly to the hotel where he lodged, his imagination 
gave way to a variety of conflicting ideas. He was not vain in 
reality—he did not venture to flatter himself, because he had a 
certain pride to offer up incense to—but he suspected that his 
anticipated departure had awakened something more important 
than a momentary sorrow, or a common regret, in the mind of 
Selina. Her confusion—her repeated changes of colour—her re- 
fusal to resume her music—and the suddenness of her indisposition 

—all corroborated his supposition. It was true he had given her 
no reason to suppose that he was in the slightest degree captivated 
by her charms or her accomplishments. He had paid more atten- 
tion to her than to her sister, or to any other young lady he had 
ever encountered at her father’s house ; because she alone could 
discourse with him in his own native language. But in all their 
conversations, he had scarcely ever paid her the usual compliments 
that a chivalrous spirit of gallantry invariably encourages when in 
the society of a young and pretty woman: he saw that her mind 
was too sensible and too much superior to the frivolities of life, to 
require the offerings of flattery; and literary subjects had in- 
variably furnished ‘them with topics. De Rosann was, therefore, 
quite innocent of any attempt to engage the affections of a heart 
whose love he could not return; and while he felt that no levity on 
his side had given Selina the slightest encouragement or hope, he 
could not help commiserating the luckless maiden from the bottom 
of his soul, and of breathing ‘fervent prayers that he might be mis- 
taken. At the same time he knew that Love is a tyrant, and not 
a slave—a master, and not a menial. It is the magic power whose 
enchantments can cast chains around the hearts of princes, poten- 
tates, and nobles—whose influence is universally felt, and seldom 
dared—and whose entrance into the human breast is as often 
effected by degrees as with precipitation. Love tames the pride of 
the warrior—makes the mighty monarch bow the knee—and visits 
the lordly palace or the humble cottage at will. Bolts—bars-—walls 
—and ramparts, may keep at bay every thing but Love! 

When De Rosann returned to the hotel, he found two letters lying 
on his table. The first was from Mr. C layton. It was in answer to 
the one Alfred had written to him the day of his arrival in London ; 
and it expressed the worthy uncle’s surprise at so sudden a change 
in the youth’s resolution of proceeding to Paris. It was, however, 
full of protestations of friendship, and of hope. Mr. Clayton said 
that Eloise was in good health, and desired to be most kindly 
remembered ; and that if De Rosann did not soon return to France, 
he would allow her to write a few lines in his next letter. Our 
hero was overjoyed at these favourable tidings; and he almost 
forgot the second despatch, that lay unopened upon the table, in 
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the wildness of his delight. At length his eye caught sight of the 
neglected epistle, the contents of which ran as follow :— 


‘¢ IT understand you have eflected your escape, and that you 
are in London, despite of my injunctions to persuade you to return 
straight to this city. Fortunately your disobedience of orders 
which unseen powers spoke through the medium of my lips, has 
not as yet prejudiced you in the favour of your superiors and mine. 
But you must not desert the cause you have embarked in; you 
must be watchful and vigilant, awaiting the moment when your 
services will be required. 

*‘ These words may probably arouse your conjectures as to the 
nature of the service alluded to, and the means whereby you are to 
discover the arrival of the exact period at which you will be called 
upon to act. With regard to the former, I am myself unable to 
draw away the mystic veil that covers gigantic resources and de- 
signs: with regard to the latter, you must continually reside in 
Paris, and time itself will teach you how to act, and show what 
duties you are destined to perform. 

‘“‘ The authorities of the Chancellerte* were dreadfully enraged at 
your escape from the galleys, because your sentence had been so 
indulgently commuted by the merciful disposition, as they ex- 
pressed themselves, of the reigning monarch. A price has been set 
upon your capture; every town in France has received, or will 
shortly receive, the description of your person; and the Gendarmes 
will consequently be upon the alert. But you are protected by the 
all-seeing powers that commanded me to provide you with your 
passport, and to arrauge with our agent, Plombier, tor your flight: 
and most sincerely do I hope that you will eventually justify the 
expectations of those who deemed you worthy to be rescued from a 
lingering imprisonment. For, notwithstanding the severity of the 
measures which the Minister of Justice instituted against you, the 
moment your escape was reported at the Chancellerie—notwith- 
standing the reward set upon your capture, your pardon—full un- 
conditional pardon will be signed in a short time. The same hand 
that controls the signature of the Prefect of Police, can direct the 
pen of Charles the Tenth. 

‘¢ You have already received sufficient proofs of the capabilities 
of the hitherto invisible powers whom you must eventually serve—- 
you ought to be convinced that they are generous towards their 
adherents—then listen to the counsel of their agent, who speaks for 
them. Remain in England until you receive your pardon, signed 
and sealed by the royal hand; the delay may be a week—but it 
shall not exceed a month: then hasten to Paris, and enquire for 
me according to the instructions I gave you and Belle-Rose in the 
gaol at Verneuil. I await your reply ; that | may know whether 
to enclose your pardon to London or not, as soon as it shall be 








* The abode and offices of the Minister of Justice. 
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obtained. Your obedience to the wishes of your benefactors is a 
condition of your receiving the promised indulgence. 
“© Rue de la Channoinesse, ‘“* Your well-wisher, 


‘“‘ Paris, June, 1830. ‘¢ A. LEBLOND.” 


This letter troubled and pleased De Rosann at the same time. 
The hope of procuring a full pardon was the most important object 
of his wishes next to the desire of possessing Eloise. He loved his 
native France as dearly and as enthusiastically as a William Wal- 
lace or a Tell could have adored, the one the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the other the Canton of Uri; and his heart ‘leapt at the idea 
of being shortly able to tread his parent soil a free-man once again 
—unshackled by ignominious bonds—unaccused of damnable 
frauds—fearless of being recaptured and conducted to a gaol. But, 
in order to obtain that unconditional pardon—in order to regain 
his forfeited rights as a citizen of France, and to return to its shores 
as the free-man he was desirous of becoming—he must succumb toa 
hard condition, and linger idly in a land w hich he did not lov e, and 
whence he was anxious to depart. He had visited England for the 
purpose of ascertaining if the property of the late Marquis de 
Denneville still remained at the disposition of an heir—and he not 
only felt it his duty to place the documents, which alone could 
recover that property, in the hands of their rightful owner, and 
thus secure to himself the pleasure of fulfilling a sacred trust re- 
posed in him by something more than chance; but he was anxious 
so to do for other reasons that savoured of an ‘interested and selfish 
nature. It was true he could effect the same purpose by means of 
epistolary communication: but he had so fondly calculated upon 
being the bearer of such important tidings as the recov ery of a con- 
siderable sum of money to a person w ho deemed it lost for ever, 
that he would have shed tears to res ign the joy he thus anticipated 
with such pure and fervent delight. And surely , after all the trouble 
and labour he had undergone in terminating the affair so promptly 
and so judiciously, the reward he promised himself cannot appear 
too exorbitant. 

It was in vain that the perplexed mind of our hero sought to 
reason calmly on both sides of the question, and to arrive at some 
conclusion relative to the importance he ought to attach to Le- 
blond’s letter. If he waited to obtain his pardon, he would cer- 
tainly have a better claim on the indulgence of Mrs. Clayton, 
when he should implore her to forget the past—although he had 
no occasion to blush for his misfortune s—and should solicit her to 
receive him as a son-in-law. By remaining in London he was 
moreover certain of securing a continuation of that unsolicited 
favour which had already done him essential service, and which 
promised a permanence of its good feelings and prote ction towards 
him. He could, without m: aterially offending against the laws of 
propriety and rigid honour, retain the documents in his possession 
a short time longer, and keep the heir ignorant of their existence 
until his return to France; and he might enclose Leblond’s letter 
to Mr. Clayton, as an apology for his prolonged absence. Were 
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the person who was entitled to inherit the fortune of the late 
Marquis de Denneville, involved in the slightest difficulties, or 
suffering on account of the want of those funds which he alone 
could furnish the means to recover, his correct mind and honour- 
able principles would not for one instant have suffered him to 
withhold the papers ; but he knew that the heir was in affluence, 
and in the midst of ‘gendonc ‘e, and had most probably ceased to 
be anxious on a subject which a long and hitherto impervious 
mystery had bafied all hopes of elucidating. 

‘Urge d by these reflections, De Rosann wrote a short letter to 
Leblond, in which he declared a fixed intention of paying the 
most implic it obedience to his directions, and thanked him for his 
kind promise of procuring the royal pardon. Our hero concluded 
by saying, that the moment Leblond chose to recal him to France, 
in the name of his secret protectors, he was willing to follow their 
directions, and should feel proud of an opportunity to demonstrate 
his gratitude towards those who had already assisted him in the 
midst of his embarrassments and disgrace. 

De Rosann then replied to the friendly letter he had received 
from Mr. Clayton. He enclosed the epistle Leblond had sent him 
from Paris, and begged his excellent benefactor to believe, that if 
it were not with the hope of procuring his pardon, he should not 
remain in England another moment. He did not, however, men- 
tion one word relative to the documents he retained in his pos- 
session ; but he merely said, that when they met he would explain 
vivid voce the motives that had originally induced him to change 
the place of his destination from Paris to London so soon after 
their conversation and agreement at the farm-house. He con- 
cluded his letter with a hope that Mrs. Clayton might one day be 
induced to award him the hand of her daughte Ty partic ularly as he 
should soon be able to return to France ope enly and fe arlessly , and 
not, as he left it, trembling at the sight of a police-officer, and 
dreading to be arrested every moment. 

Would the reader think of asking, even if we were sufficiently 
careless to forget so important a fact, whether De Rosann availed 
himself of Mr. Clayton’s permission to write to Eloise on this 
occasion as well as on the last, which we faithfully recorded in 
a former chapter? Alfred did not forget to address a letter to the 
amiable being whom he adored; and it was considerably longer 
than the one directed to her uncle. But before he terminated his 
epistle, he did not fail to inform Eloise of Mr. Clayton’s promise, 
that, if he remained in London, she should be allowed to write a 
few lines to console him in return; and he claimed at her hands 
the fulfilment of a pledge made for her by her uncle. 

When these letters were despatched to the post-office, the mind 
of our hero felt eased of a considerable cause of anxiety ; and he 
retired to rest that night with feelings of felicity such as he had 
not experienced for some time. : 


(To be continued in our nert.) 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM THE LATE SIR 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND TO THE LATE FRANCIS 
HORNER, ESQ. 


COMMUNICATED BY E. H. BARKER, ESQ. 


Tue Two Letters of Sir William Drummond to Francis Horner, Esq., 
which are now for the first time published, were transcribed by me from 
the autographs attached to Mr. Horner's copy of Sir William’s “ Aca- 
demic Questions,” 1805, 4to., of which work the second volume never 
made its appearance. These Leiters have no dates of year and month, 
but were undoubtedly written in 1805. The confession which Sir 
William makes is as curious as any thing with which I ever met in 
literary history, and the readers of this “ Magazine” are likely to regard 
it in the same light. 

Before I submit the Letters to their perusal, I will make two or three 
choice extracts from the preface of the work in question, as it is now 
scarce and little known :— 


“ The pedant comes into society swaggering and bullying,—big with 
authorities, and bristling with prejudices,—pronouncing dogmas, and 
defying difficulties,—positive in all his opinions, and hating a doubt 
worse than a contradiction.”—Pre face, p. xiii. 

“In all events, I trust, whatever be the fate of my own speculations, 
that philosophy will regain that estimation which it ought to possess. 
The free and philosophic spirit of our nation has been a theme of 
admiration to the world. This was the proud distinction of ENGLISHMEN, 
and the luminous source of all their glory. Shall we then forget the 
manly and dignified sentiments of our ancestors, to prate in the language 
of the mother, or the nurse, about our good old prejudices? This is not 
the way to defend the cause of truth. It was not thus that our fathers 
maintained it in the brilliant periods of our history. Prejudice may be 
trusted to guard the outworks for a short space of time, while reason 
slumbers in the citadel; but, if the latter sink into a lethargy, the former 
will quickly erect a standard for herself. Philosophy, wisdom, and 
liberty support each other ;—he who will not reason, is a bigot,—he who 
cannot, is a fool,—and he who dares not, is a slave.” —Preface., p. xv. 

“T think it may not be improper to observe here, that, although I 
have generally understood the word idea in the same sense with most 
other modern philosophers, I am yet ready to acknowledge, that it may 
bear another and a higher meaning. 1 cannot, indeed, comprehend 
any thing which is neither a sensation, nor obtained from one: I do not, 
however, on that account, deny the existence of divine and intelligible 
ideas, as these were explained by Plato to be possible.” 


[Substituted and printed note in p. xiv. on the words, “ Whence I have 
derived them.” It was in the copy given to Mr. Horner: is it in 
others ? ] E. H. BARKER, 


London, June 23, 1838. 


NoveMBER, 1838. 
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Sir William Drummond to Francis Horner, Esq. 


Dear Horner,—I send you a copy of the A. Q., which was one of 
the first printed off, and is therefore without any list of Frrata, but I 
believe I have corrected the most glaring with my pen. I could wish 
you to read, as soon as you have the leisure, the three first chapters of 
the first book, and the second and fourth of the second book; as in them 
you will find many things relative to the dispute in which Mr. Stewart 
has been engaged, though God knows I did not expect that Scotland 
would have been disgraced by such bigotry as we have lately witnessed. 
I also send you Mr. Stewar‘’s last letter. You will see from it that I 
myself am not a little implicated in this business. You have been here 
long enough to see that we have no philosophy at all, and that memory 
is the only faculty which an English Scholar thinks of exercising, unless 
it be on political or mercantile affairs, when circumstances turn his 
attention to them. I have, therefore, no great fear of any anathema 
being issued against me without Jack’s giving the alarm to his doating 
brother on this side the Tweed, who, by the way, is neither so clever nor 
so funny a fellow as Master Peter, but would be just as intolerant were he 
not luckily a great deal duller. 

I wish you would dine here on Wednesday, if you do not object to 
meeting with some old Frenchmen, but of whom we shall very soon get 
rid, and then we can settle what will be the best plan for conducting the 
Review concerning Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet. 

Sunday. Yours ever, 

W. DruMmmMonb. 


Dear Horner,—I am sorry you cannot dine here to-day, but if you 
will meet Spencer and Ward on Friday, I shall be very glad to see you. 

There are some observations, however, which I wish to make to you, 
without loss of time, concerning the chapters in my book, which I 
requested you to read. It was not possible for me, as it would not have 
been safe, to have written upon such subjects as I have treated of, with 
that distinctness with which I can speak to a friend in private. My whole 
meaning will certainly not be immediately understood by a common 
reader; and I cannot be surprised if men ignorant of metaphysics should 
be unable to follow me. If you were to sit down to read my book with 
attention, you would not mistake me; but, as you propose to glance over 
a few pages for a particular purpose, I think it may not be amiss to point 
out to you the objects which I had in view when the chapters in question 
were written. 

In the three first chapters of the first book my chief intention is to 
shew that, whether we speak physically or metaphysically, we know 
nothing of power,-~that its existence is a mere supposition,—that the 
doctrine of efficient causes is entirely hypothetical,—that the connecting 
link between two ideas is never an object of knowledge,—that we are 
unacquainted with any principle in a previous event by which the 
succession of the next is determined,—and that though we be conscious of 
change, we are never perceptive of that which produces it. The know- 
ledge which we have is limited to the objects of our perception. We 
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have assumed the existence of an active principle, in order to account 
for the variety of feelings which continually and differently excite our 
attention. We have, however, no perception of the operation of that 
principle ; and therefore its operation does not come within the sphere 
of our knowledge. When we speak of cause and effect, we can only 
understand two ideas, which are commonly or constantly conjoined in 
our minds; but we never can distinguish what that is which makes the 
conjunction, nor can we argue that the conjunction is necessary, since 
we know of no instance where its not taking place between two events 
would imply a contradiction, or an impossibility. But, although it ap- 
pear that we cannot insist upon any necessary connexion between cause 
and effect, yet we may safely state from our experience the constant 
conjunction of certain events. We must then, however, have known 
these events, and witnessed this conjunction; and must perceive the 
ideas between which we predicate a relation. It is absurd to assert 
where we have no knowledge. He who pretends that one thing is a 
cause, and another an effect, ought to be acquainted with both, other- 
wise he is guilty of making an affirmation concerning a thing of which 
he at the same time confesses utter ignorance. Here, then, we come to 
an obvious distinction, which every philosopher ought to make between 
things which are called causes. He will easily admit, that many things 
are proved by experience to stand in the relation of constant conjunction 
with others; and these are things about which he makes an affirmation, 
because they have been objects of his knowledge and perception. But 
the case will appear very different to him if the thing predicated to be a 
cause be something unknown to him. He will readily allow that the 
hemlock was the cause of the death of Socrates; or he will say that a 
suspension of the vital energies commonly follows the use of poison; 
but he will not assert that there is a constant conjunction between 
things known and things unknown, because he will not say he sees, 
while he declares he has no perception. It seems, then, that we ought 
always to be acquainted with both, when we speak of cause and effect ; 
and that we never ought to affirm a relation between two things until 
we can be certain of the existence of both. Now it appears that men 
have often neglected these rules, and have been misled in consequence. 
They assert that there is a relation, and from the relation establish the 
existence. When they reason a priori, they know, or they assume, the 
existence of something which they call a cause ; but in calling it a cause, 
they suppose its relation with something else. Now this last thing is 
not an object of their knowledge, and therefore its existence and their 
assertion are problematical. When they reason a posteriori, they are 
acquainted with the existence of something, which they call an effect, 
and they thus establish a relation before they know of the existence of 
one of the things affirmed to be related. Accustomed to these modes 
of reasoning, men have called the whole natural world an effect, and 
have consequently established a relation between it and the Deity, whom 
they term its cause. But here the - supposition of the existence of the 
Deity is founded upon the supposition of his relation with the natural 
world. Thus. then, our reasoning begins and ends with a supposition ; 
nor is this all. We affirm a relation which one thing holds with 
another, before we know even the existence of one of them; for it is 
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from asserting the relation, that we assert the existence of the cause. 
Then, of that thing which we call the cause, we have no knowledge at 
all; for we neither understand its infinite substance, nor imagine its 
infinite attributes. It follows from all this, that when we would prove 
the existence of the Deity from the doctrine of causes and effects, we 
are obliged to assert a conjunction without knowing what is conjoined— 
a relation without knowing what is related—and an antecedent without 
knowing that any thing goes before. 

My objections to this doctrine will undoubtedly appear to many to be 
atheistical: I cannot help it; but I found my reasons in favour of the 
being of a God on what I conceive to be better grounds. For, if this 
doctrine be true, then it is evident, either that some causes are con- 
tingent, or that all are necessary. If there be any contingent causes, 
then the Deity is not only not prescient, but he is not omnipotent: he 
is not prescient, because a contingent cause cannot be foreseen,—and 
he is not omnipotent, because every contingent cause must necessarily 
produce an effect, and that effect must generate another: consequently, 
if any contingent cause exist, it must produce an infinite series of causes 
and effects which have no dependence on the will of any Being. Thus, 
there can be no regular government of the universe, since a contingent 
cause may at any time overcome it; there can be no Supreme Being, 
whose power is absolute, since a series of causes and effects, which 
began by accident, must continue by necessity; and there can be no 
infinite wisdom, since an unforeseen cause may disturb its operations, 
and render its plans abortive and ineffectual. If all causes be necessary, 
then so likewise are all effects; and every thing happens, not from 
choice but from necessity, as it should and as it must do. ‘There is no 
possibility for the moral agent to avoid evil, and there is no power in 
the Deity to make the world better or worse than it is. Evil has 
originated with him if he be the primary cause, and evil exists inde- 
pendently of his power if the series of causes and effects have been 
necessary. But a Deity who is the author of evil, and who cannot 
break a single link in the chain of events, is no dei ity, as we understand 
the word. So far, then, is the doctrine of causes and effects from 
assisting the theist, that it is without exception the strongest argument 
against him. 

It would have been imprudent to have held this bold language in a 
book addressed to common readers. Yet if you attend to what I have 
said concerning mental and material substances, you will find the whole 
of this reasoning implied. I have made some unavailing exceptions 
against my own rule in the third chapter, in favour of the existence of 
a God as proved from the doctrine of causes and effects; but an atten- 
tive perusal of my work will shew you that these were suggested by the 
personal fears of the author, and not by the independent ‘refle ‘ctions of 
the philosopher. 

In the second chapter of the second book, I have returned to the 
consideration of mental powers. I think the subject curious in itself, 
but I did not dare to treat it with the boldness which it required. 
There is, however, a passage in the P.§. to which I wish you to 
attend, because I have there hinted at a remarkable opinion which I 
have not chosen fully to develop. I pretend that the doctrines of the 
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necessarian can never be resisted while the necessary connexion between 
cause and effect is admitted. Destroy the necessary connexion between 
cause and effect, and you destroy the necessary connexion between mo- 
tive and action. But this last cannot be denied while the first is allowed ; 
and if the mind must necessarily be determined by the strongest motive, 
it is really too puerile to talk of the moral government of the world, 
and really too impudent +o continue preaching about a future state of 
rewards and punishments. The true disciple of the ideal philosophy 
rejects all necessity. He agrees with Hume in thinking that no neces- 
sary connexion exists between cause and effect ; and because he under- 
stands Hume’s argument, he does not admit any moral necessity between 
motive and action. He recognises only sensations and ideas as the 
objects of his knowledge ; and how and wherefore these are combined, 
he pretends to know no more in one case than in another. It is, how. 
ever, of great impertance to the theist to get rid of the necessary 
connexion between motive and action ; and therefore he ought not hastily 
to reject the only argument which avails against the necessarian. He 
may indeed still continue to adore a phantom ; ; but until he can prove 
that he is not the slave of necessity, the theist has no more merit than 
the atheist, since it remains to be shown that either could be any thing 
else than what he is. 

In the dialogue contained in the fourth chapter of the same book, 
you will find how firmly atheism is built upon the doctrine of causes 
and effects, and their necessary connexion. It is indeed there shown 
to be the foundation of the great edifice of which Spinoza was the re- 
builder, but which had been constructed in ancient times with yet more 
skill and splendour. My object has been, perhaps, too plainly shown, 
though it has not been avowed with that freedom w hic h it demanded in 
order to be distinctly understood. Had I lived in ancient Greece, | 
might have perhaps ventured to have said,—“If you reject the ideal 
system—if you allow the existence of matter, of a “material world, and 
of causes and effects necessarily conjoined, then either adopt the philo- 
sophy of Parmenides, or confess yourself incapable of reasoning at all.” 
In fact, I seriously think there is no alternative. We must either deny 
the existence of material substance, or acknowledge that it is the sole 
substance. 

I trust you will forgive me for this long letter, which I have written 
with a view to clucidate my own meaning, in a book which I am ex- 
tremely desirous should meet with your approbation. 

W. Drummonp. 


Wednesday. 


*,* I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not consider myself at all 
responsible for the opinions expressed in the above letters : I merely commu- 
nicate them to the “ Monthly Magazine” as literary curiosities. 

E. H. B. 
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( 486 ) 
THE DESERTED ONE. 


Her cheek has lost its bloom, 
Her brow is set in gloom, 
And quenched the lustre of her beaming eye ; 
Her features, pale and wan, 
Proclaim her hopes are gone, 
Her wish but in the peaceful tomb to lie. 
The passing hours of day 
Behold her pine away, 
The silent night but listens to her sighs ; 
And as the morning breaks, 
To joy she ne’er awakes: 
Returning light but mocks her weary eyes. 
A mother’s gentle smile 
Her grief can ne’er beguile, 
Nor Friendship’s soothing voice a solace yield ; 
Too deep the canker lies 
And every hope defies, 
Her doom, alas! irrevocably sealed. 
Hard is thy lot, sweet maid ! 
By heartless mau betrayed, 
And left disconsolate thy fate to weep ; 
Thy beauty and thy youth 
Sad victims to thy truth, 
Soon in the grave of thy fond hopes to sleep! 
Ungrateful, cruel man, 
Be happy, if you can, 
Witness the wreck you've made, nor shrink aghast ;— 
Yet fear may blanch your cheek, 
And shame the coward speak, 
And o’er your path Remorse black horrors cast. 
Look at that blasted flower, 
And wither ’neath its power ; 
Let that affection which your falsehood gained 
Pierce like a poisoned dart 
Your adamantine heart, 
And rankle till the wound your life has drained! 


If cased in triple steel 
Your breast no arrow feel, 
And Conscience, lulled awhile, its slumber take; 
A day will surely come, 
When the tremendous sum 
Of vengeance, all its terrors shall awake! 
The swelling tide of life 
With varied impulse rife, 
May bear you onward through each brilliant scene ; 
But when the curtain drops 
The buoyant current stops, 
And Death approaches with terrific mien. 
His dart will reach your soul, 
While o’er you thunders roll 
Of wrath, precursors of the day of doom ; 
No friend shall o’er you weep, 
But, execrations deep 
Track your last journey to the closing tomb! 
Rosert STYves. 
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. SPECIMEN OF A TREATISE ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
May awr voOi.vk pope voo a ‘twwoexr !— Theophrastus. 


Mr. Epitor. 


I have been fated during my scientific career to encounter many of 
those stumbling blocks, with which ignorance so frequently bestrews 
the path of genius; but the keenest insult I have ever experienced, 
was that which was offered to me at a time when I was about to give 
to the world, through the medium of the Mudfog Association, the result 
of my discoveries in Entomological Science. That insult, sir, I re- 
ceived from Professor Grime, with whose unprofessional and ungentle- 
manly conduct you have been made acquainted by the reporter for 
that conglomeration of science. The paper which I have the honour 
to transmit to you, was read over to several gentlemen of profound 
information on the science to which it relates, and at the time I was 
not aware of the presence of Professor Grime ; indeed, he was up to 
that moment unknown to me. I was interrupted, rudely interrupted 
by a strange chuckling noise resembling the gurgle of a choaking frog, 
and looking round | beheld the Professor, his mouth hideously elon- 
gated, his cheeks puckered up like a dried Normandy pippin, his eyes 
starting from their sockets, and his whole visage distorted in a remark- 
able manner. Surprised and disgusted, I ceased reading and cast on 
the professor a look which might have checked any man not entirely 
dead to the finer feelings of our nature ; but unabashed he continued 
his hideous grimace. 

‘** Sir!” cried I, my naturally harmonious voice rendered hoarse by 
resentment, ‘‘ Sir! are you disposed to insult me ?” 

‘* Not at all” —was his reply, uttered with provoking coolness ; but he 
smiled more hideously than before.—‘ What is there to provoke your 
derision, Sir?” I cried—* Is there any thing of a ludicrous nature in 
my paper ?’’—*“ Nothing” replied he—“ But I was thinking that he 
who could write so lucidly on such a subject, must be intimately ac- 
quainted with that animal which the immortal Shakspeare tells us is ‘a 
familiar beast to man,’ and that indeed your very head must be a store- 
house for Entomological curiosities.” 

My good genius interposed at the moment, or I should have annihi- 
lated the professor. I reined in my wrath and turned to my auditors, 
whom to my horror I found convulsed with laughter, two or three of 
them being literally black in the face. I saw that the professor had his 
triumph; philosophy yielded to the cap and bells ; I thrust my treatise 
into my pocket with something approaching to an oath, and vowed 
that the ‘“‘ Mudfog Association” should not be irradiated by any effort 
of mine. To be brief, sir, I resolved on publishing specimens of my 
forthcoming work in your Magazine under the title of— 
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HORA ENTOMOLOGICE, 


The following will afford to your readers some idea of the manner in 
which I had determined on treating the subject. 


CoLrorTERA (from xoAeoc a sheath, and rrepoy a wing) a name given by 
Entomologists to sheath-winged insects, which comprise the whole 
Beetle tribe. 


1. Scarasezus LonpinEnsis, Schauenbergenhaffenhofenschwigger. 
CoaL Porter, Neumann. 


The most interesting specimens of this genus are found in great 
numbers near Whitefriars Dock. Their heads are characterized by a 
peculiar covering, which extends over the back completely hiding and 
protecting the neck. The legs are party-coloured, and above the hinder 
tarsi or claws have a covering of dusky white. This the insect sheds and 
renews hebdomadally. They live principally by absorption of liquids, 
having an apparatus peculiarly adapted to the purpose of suction. I 
have agreed with my friend Professor Schauenbergenhaffenhofen- 
schwigger to name this insect Scarabeus Londinensis, the only legitimate 
specimens of the creature being found in the metropolis. 


2. Scaraspzus Parocutratis, Cuvier. 
Parisu Beapie, Neumann. 


The Scarabzeus Parochialis is a dull heavy insect, but easily pro- 
voked, and when irritated becomes spiteful. Its prevailing colour is 
blue, and the edge of the wings are beautifully tipped with gold fringe, 
which on the older scarab@zi is however less brilliant. Its head has 
two lateral projections terminating in points and ornamented by a gold 
border similar to that which appears on the wings. Its disposition, as 
we before remarked, is at times extremely irritable, and on a fine 
morning it may be seen flying at the boys across the churchyards, 
which it constantly haunts, especially on Sundays. Its dislike to 
paupers is a remarkable characteristic of this insect, while it is equally 
notorious, that it will plume itself, and express by animated flutterings 
its great delight at the approach of an overseer or churchwarden. 


3. SCARABEUS PoNTIFICALIS, Cuvier. 
BripGe BEADLE, Neumann. 


The Scarabzeus Pontificalis resembles the Scarabzeus Parochialis in 
almost every respect, except the lateral projections on the head ; and is 
generally furnished with a dusky brown proboscis the extremity of 
which is ofa brilliant red. Like the latter it has a great antipathy to 
boys, and often attacks horses with the ferocity of the wstrum or gad 
fly. Its principal haunts are about bridges and chain piers. A fine 
specimen of the Scarabzeus Pontificalis may almost constantly be seen 
on London Bridge. It is particularly active on the occasion of that 
annoyance to the London whips—*“ a stoppage.” 

TIPULA. 

Tipulz are characterised by their lengthened and attenuated forms. 

They may be seen swarming round the U’homas and Jeremiah shops 
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on a fine summer’s evening. The varieties are numerous. Specimens 
of various kinds of Tipule may constantly be found in the Queen’s 
Bench, White Cross Street, the Marshalsea, and the various provin- 
cial and metropolitan prisons. 


DipTERz. 


By the vulgar this class of insects is termed “ Baptishes.”’ They 
are characterised by a peculiar sleekness of head, an unctuousness of 
body, and are stridulating insects, producing a drony buzz, resembling 
that of the stag beetle. They are noted for their partiality to the 
water, in which they appear to luxuriate. They are a jealous and 
cautious insect, and appear to have a contempt for any thing but their 
own particular class. ‘Their voracity is great, and whenever they make 
an inroad into the habitations of their brethren, they never leave until 
they have consumed every thing. 


Should these specimens suit the mental palates of your readers, I 
may be induced to continue them. 
ALEXANDER Dionysius GruB, 
Prof. Entom. ; Correspond. Mem. F. U. D. G. E. Society ; 
Hon. Memb. Soc. Hum. &c. &c, 


STANZAS. 


Written on hearing it affirmed, that the two most beautiful things in nature area lovely woman's 
face, and a landscape, interesting beth from its own features, and associations connected with it. 


Bricut eyes for ever beaming 
With rays of light and love, 
And auburn ringlets, gleaming 
Like plumage of the dove ; 


Rock, river, wood, and water, 

A ruin old and grey, 

With fields whose tales of slaughter 
Shall never pass away ; 


Awake each fond emotion, 
And make the pulse beat high, 
Kindle that deep devotion— 
Those thoughts that never die. 


JAMES CHAMBERS. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE; 


ITS OBJECTS AND EFFECTS, WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
DIFFERENT SYSTEMS ADOPTED BY EACH OFFICE. 





(Continued from page 437.) 





The following is a succinct account of the various Insurance Offices 
in London, their principles, and their systems :— 

ABion, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars (established in 1805).— 
Proprietary Company. Assured do not participate in profits or losses. 
No entrance-money charged. Claims paid thirty days after sufficient 
proof of death. 

ALLIANCE, Bartholomew-lane (established in 1824).—Mixed Pro- 
prietary Company. Assured for the whole term of life participate in 
the profits, which may either be applied in reduction of future premiums, 
or be added, by way of bonus, to the policy or sum secured. Party to 
make his choice at the time of insuring. Division of profits to each 
participating Life Assurer every five years from the commencement of his 
Assurance; and not from any fixed period common to them all. The two 
bonuses already paid were each equivalent to one year’s premium out 
of five. 

AMICABLE, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street (incorporated in 1706),.— 
Mutual Assurance Company. ‘This society was incorporated by charter 
of Queen Anne, and is the oldest institution in existence for granting 
assurances on lives. The principles upon which the society was formed, 
and on which it has always continued to act, are these :—-That the mem- 
bers shall participate equally in the whole of the advantages of the 
society ; that no member, or person, assured, shall incur any personal 
liability or risk. 

During the long period the society has been in existence, the mode of 
forming the dividend payable on claims has undergone, as might be 
expécted, considerable changes. When the society was originally estab- 
lished, the principles of life assurance were imperfectly understood, and, 
in fact, no data existed from which any correct estimate could be formed 
of the value of a sum depending on a life contingency. But the defects 
of the original scheme have been gradually removed, as they became 
apparent, by improvements introduced, from time to time, under five suc- 
cessive royal charters. 

The general outline of the plan of distribution, finally adopted, may 
be briefly described as follows :— 

1. The respective interests of the members and contributors, are re- 
presented by shares in the joint-stock of the corporation, each share 
being guaranteed to produce 200/., at the least, on the death of the 
assured. 

2. A valuation is made, at the end of every year, of all the premiums 
payable, and of all the sums assured ; and an exact account taken of all 
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the assets and liabilities of the society, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the profit or loss of the year. 

3. The amount of the bonus, or addition, to the guarantee, which is 
paid on every share becoming a claim in any year, is determined, partly, 
by the amount of the average profit of the seven preceding years, accord- 
ing to a plan definitively laid down in the last charter. 

The distinctive feature of the plan adopted by this corporation, is the 
equal distribution of profits, share for share, among the representatives, 
or nominees, of the deceased members, without reference to the length of 
time during which the assurance may have been continued. 

By the last charter, a bonus of 50/. per share, or 25 per cent. on the 
sum assured, was guaranteed to every claim arising by the death of a 
member during the five years commencing with the fifth day of April, 
1836. The minimum dividend, during those five years, is, therefore, 
250/. per share. 

Assurances on single lives, for the whole of life, are only effected for 
shares, with participation in the profits. Assurances for limited periods 
of time, or on joint lives and survivorships, are effected either for speci- 
fied sums, without participation in the profits, or for shares with partici- 
pation, at the option of the parties. 

No assurance is effected for a less sum than 200/., nor for a greater 
sum than 5000/., on the same life. 

Arcus, No. 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank of England (established in 
1834).—Proprietary Company. Premiums may be paid, according to 
an ascending or descending scale. Claims are payable in three months, 
or discounted, after satisfactory proof of death. Assurances may be 
effected on survivorships of two and three lives, for contingent assur- 
ances, reversionary annuities, and endowments for widows and children. 

Asytum, No. 70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place (established in 
1824).—Proprietary Company. No profits; no risks. Premiums may 
be paid on an increasing, or decreasing, scale of rates. Persons of 
advanced age, infirm health, peculiar form, or suffering from chronic 
disease, are insured at certain additional rates. 

ATLAS, Cheapside (established in 1808).— Mixed Proprietary Com- 
pany. Persons assuring for the whole term of life for 100/. and up- 
wards, in Great Britain or ireland respectively, will be entitled, at the 
end of every seventh year, to participate in the surplus premiums, to be 
then ascertained. The amount of surplus premiums, when so ascer- 
tained, may be applied, at the option of the person assured, in either of 
the three following ways, viz. 

1. In adding to the sum assured by the policy. 

2. In reducing the future annual premium. 

3. In rendering the parties assured free from all payments of pre- 
mium, after a fixed number of years, at the same time retaining his right 
to participate in the subsequent amounts of surplus premiums. 

Policies may be effected for the whole duration of life, by paying a 
premium for a fixed number of years only (should the party so long 
live), instead of paying the ordinary annual premium until the death of 
the party. Any person desirous of discontinuing an assurance, the 
company will purchase the party’s interest. Claims paid in three 
months. 
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The following TABLE shows the Total Additions made to Life Policies for 
£1,000, fected i in London, or through an Agent in Great Britain, which had 
been in JSorce for the Twenty-one Years ending at Christmas 1837. 


























| ! 1 BONUS. 
Date of Policy. || oA3t.. || _ Annual | 
te of Policy. || commence. || | Annua Gross Additions | _ Equivalent to the 
ment. || Premium. to the fullowing per Centage 
| Sum Assured on the Premiums 
i | | - paid to the Company. 
N f | £8. d. | a Ss. eh? 
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do. l 40  wS ke a 416 58 6 8 
do. ! 45 , 8 19 2 461 56 6 Il 
do. H 50 45 6 8 } 526 55 5 O 
do. | 55 | 53 38 4 | 626 56 1 4 
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Britannia, Princes-street, Bank, (established in 1837). Proprietary 
Company. Premium may be paid according to an increasing scale, 
or be continued at the original reduced rate by having the sum assured 
diminished, according to a scale endorsed on the policy. Age of the 
Assured admitted in every case. Medical attendants remunerated for 
their reports. Claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

British AND CotoniaL, West Strand, (instituted 1838). Mixed 
Proprietary Company. This office have not yet published their rates 
of premium, but they state in their prospectus that tables have been 
constructed on the basis of participation and non-participation in profits 
at the option of the assured. Any of the varieties of increasing or 
decreasing premiums, of yearly, half-yearly, and quarterly payments, 
or payment in a single sum, or for a definite number of years, may be 
adopted, as suits the convenience of the assured. Four-fifths of the 
profits will be allotted to the policies effected on the principle of parti- 
cipation of profits; and this bonus will either be paid in money, or 
applied in reduction of premiums, or an equivalent will be added to 
the policy, at the option of the assured. The company will undertake, 
in consideration of a moderate commission, all trusts of whatever 
nature, such as marriage settlements, trusts of accumulation for the 
benefit of minors, trusts for the benefit of females in their own right, 
executorships, and fiduciary interests generally, committed to it by 
individuals, by litigating parties, or by public bodies. 

British Commercial, Cornhill, (established in 1820).—Mixed Pro- 
prietary Company. Insurances may be effected at rates exhibited in 
tables, either for a sum certain, or for participating in the profits; 
insurers in the latter class will be entitled to receive their share of 
three-fourths of the gains arising from insurances of that class. The 
profits are divided every seventh year; but insured to be entitled must 
have paid six annual premiums. Profits may either be added to the 
policies, or the annual premiums be proportionally reduced. At the 

Jirst septennial division of the profits, in December, 1835, a bonus was 
declared amounting to 26/. 7s. 10d. per cent. on the premiums paid. 


* 
& 
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The future division of profits will be made at the end of every suc- 
ceeding seven years. 

CatponiAn, Wellington-street, London Bridge, (incorporated in 
1805). Mixed Proprietary Company. Premiums payable yearly, 
half-yearly, or quarterly. Four-sixths of the profits of the septennial 
divisions are allotted to the insured for the whole term of life, but 
insured to be entitled must have paid six annual premiums. One-sixrth 
is set aside as a guarantee fund for the life-policy holders, and, at 
periodical investigations, apportioned among those entitled to parti- 
cipate. The remaining one-sixth allotted to the proprietors. 

CLericaAL, MepicaAL, AND GENERAL, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, (established 1824). Mixed Proprietary Company. Profits 
ascertained and added to policies every five years, or allowed in dimi- 
nution of the annual payments of premium to the assured for the whole 
term of life. Assurances are granted for any sum not less than 50/. 
nor exceeding 3,0002, 

Crown, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, (established in 1825).—Mixed 
Proprietary Company. Two-thirds of the profits divided seplen- 
nially amongst the assured for the whole term of life, the remaining 
one-third is apportioned to the shareholders. On a division of 
profits for the seven years terminating on the 25th of March, 1832, 
bonuses, amounting from 18s. to 2/. 12s. per cent. per annum on 
the sums assured, varying with the age, were assigned to policies 
effected previously to the 16th May, 1829. Premiums may be paid in 
a limited number of annual payments. Policy continuing to participate 
in profits after the payment of such premium has ceused. The Assurance 
Fund is not subject to any charge for interest to proprietors. No 
charge is made for admission fees or entrance-money, or for policies, 
beyond the amount of the stamp. Claims paid within three months 
after proof of the death of the party assured. 

Eacie, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, (established in 1807). 
Mixed Proprietary Company. Profits ascertained every seven years, 
and four-fifths allotted to the assured for the whole term of life, and 
may either be added to the policy, or applied in reduction of the future 
annual payments. Noentrance-fee required. Foreign assurances effected. 


EXAMPLES from the FoREIGN TABLES, showing the Annual Premium 
required for the Assurance of £100 on the Life of a Person proceeding for the 
Jirst time to the 





East Lndies: 
Age Colony of New Cape of | Table Land 
ve : South Wales. Good Hope. | of Mexico. 

Civil Service. | Military Service- 
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The just distinction is preserved between the native and acclimated, 
and those who are for the first time exposed to the contingences of a 
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foreign residence;—after the lapse of a fixed period these latter are 
accepted at the reduced rate. 

Economic, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, (established in 1823). — Mixed 
Proprietary Company. One-fourth of the present profits is appropriated 
to the shareholders, and the remaining three-fourths to the assured, at 
the expiration of every fifth year. When a profit of 200,000/. shall 
have been realized, the shareholders will be paid off; and thenceforth 
the entire profits of the society will be divided among the policy-holders. 
The profits may either be added to the policy, or go in diminution of 
the annual premiums. Assurances may be effected by the payment of 
an annual premium, increasing every fifth year until the twentieth, 
inclusive, after which period a fixed annual premium is payable during 
the remainder of life. 

EpinsurGu, King William-street, (instituted in 1823).—Proprietary 
Company, uniting the advantages of a mutual association, The Edin- 
burgh Life Assurance Company is formed on a combination of the three 
plans, so as to secure the advantages ofall. It combines the advantages of 
the mutual assurance system with the security of a subscribed capital. 
The assured have the privilege of participating in the profits to the extent 
of four-fifths, and a guaranteed capital amply protects them from all risk 
of loss, while it exempts them from the liability of partnerships, or mutual 
guarantee. Distinct tables are provided, by which the parties may assure 
at a lower rate without participating in the profits. Assurers on the 
participation scale enjoy the benefit, not only of the profit on their own 
assurances, but also of that arising from the non-participation scale, as 
well as from all the other sources of the company’s business. 

At the first investigation, (in August, 1835), a bonus of two-thirds 
of the company’s savings was allotted to the assured, varying from 
20 to 38 percent. onthe premiums paid. But, from the increase of the 
company’s business, and the consequently diminished risk to the pro- 
prietors, it was resolved, that at the next septennial investigation, 
(August, 1842), and in future, one-fifth only should be transferred to 
the guarantee fund, and the remaining four-fifths of the profits allotted 
to the assured. The share of the profits to be applied either in reduc- 
tion of the annual premiums or added to the policy. 

EauitaBLt, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, (established in 1762)— 
Mutual Assurance Company. On reference to the bye-laws of the 
society, passed in December, 1816, it was ordered, 

“Ist. That the right or privilege of voting, or being at general courts, 
shall not attach to, or be exercised by, any person who shall make his 
first assurance with this society after the 3lst of December, 1816, 
unless such person is assured for the whole continuance of a life or lives, 
in a sum not less than 2,000/., and shal] have been so assured for the 
term of five years; nor until the number of assurances existing in the 
society prior to the time when he became so assured shall be ascertained, 
in manner hereinafter mentioned, to be reduced to 5000. 

“2nd. That not any person who shall make his first assurance with 
this society after the 31st of December, 1816, shall be eligible to the 
office of director, unless such person is assured for the whole con- 
tinuance of a life or lives in the full sum of 5000/., and shall have been 
so assured for the term of five years; nor until the number of assurances 
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existing in the society prior to the time when he became so assured 
shall be ascertained, in manner hereinafter mentioned, to be reduced to 
5000. 

“ 3rd. That in case any prospective addition shall hereafter be ordered 
to be made to the claims upon policies of assurance in this society, such 
order shall not take effect with respect to any policy granted after the 
31st of December, 1816, until the assurances existing in the society 
prior in number and date to such policy, and if of the same date, prior 
in the number thereof, shall be reduced to 5000; but as soon as such 
reduction shall have been ascertained, in manner hereinafter mentioned, 
the said policy shall be within the effect and operation of the order for 
such addition, as to the payments made thereon subsequent to such 
ascertained reduction; so that if such order should be made to take 
effect generally from the Ist January, 1820, for the space of ten years 
then next following, a policy effected in the year 1817 shall not be 
within the operation of such order, until the assurances existing prior to 
the number and date of the policy, as aforesaid, shal] have been reduced 
to 5000 ; but such policy shall be within the operation thereof from the 
time when the reduction shall have been ascertained, in manner herein- 
after mentioned, as to the payments made thereon, subsequent to such 
ascertained reduction. And the like as to other cases. And this bye- 
law shall be considered as a part of every such order, and shall be vir- 
tually incorporated therein, although the same may not be thereby 
expressly referred to. 

‘‘ 4th. That in case any retrospective addition shall hereafter be 
ordered to be made to claims upon policies of assurance in this society, 
such order shall not take effect with respect to any policy granted after 
the 3lst of December, 1816, until the assurances existing in the society 
prior in number and date, and if of the same date prior in the number 
thereof, shall be reduced to 5000; but when the said reduction shall 
have been ascertained in manner hereinafter mentioned, such policy 
shall be within the effect and operation, and entitled to the benefit of such 
order, with respect to every payment made thereon subsequent to such 
ascertained reduction ; so that if such order shall be made to take effect 
generally as to payments made before the Ist of January, 1820, a policy 
effected in the year 1817 shall not be within the effect and operation 
thereof, unless the life assured shall exist, and the payments continue to 
be made, until the assurances existing in the society prior to the num- 
ber and date of the policy, as aforesaid, shall be reduced to 5000; but 
as soon as such reduction shall have been ascertained. in manner herein- 
after mentioned, such policy shall be within the effect and operation of 
such order for the several payments made thereon as aforesaid. And 
the like as to other cases. And this bye-law shall be considered as a 
part of every such order, and be virtually incorporated therein, although 
the same may not be thereby expressly referred to. 

“ 5th. That an inquiry be made on the Ist of April in every year, 
in order to ascertain the number of assurances made and existing in the 
society ; and when it shall have been ascertained by such inquiry, that 
the assurances existing prior to the Ist of January, 1817, were, on the 
3lst of December immediately preceding such inquiry, reduced below 
the number of 5000 the actuary do report the same to the Court of 
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Directors, who shall communicate such report to the quarterly general 
Court, to be holden in the June following; and that as many of such 
policies as had been made subsequent to the 3lst of December, 1816, 
and which were existing in the society on the 31st of December imme- 
diately preceding such inquiry, be added, according to the priority in 
their numbers, to those above mentioned, as shall be sufficient to com- 
plete the number to 5000; and that the persons holding the policies so 
added shall be considered thenceforward as entitled to such additions as 
shall be thereafter made in respect of all the payments made subsequent 
to such ascertained reduction, and under the same restrictions, to the 
same privileges of attending at the general courts, and of being eligible 
to the office of director. 

“ 6th. That after the vacant numbers in the assurances existing in 
the society on the Ist of January, 1817, shall have been filled up 
agreeably to the foregoing order, the actuary on the Ist of April in 
every succeeding year, do ascertain the vacancies which have taken 
place in the preceding year in the policies constituting the 5000 men- 
tioned in the 5th resolution, and report the same to the Court of Di- 
rectors, who shall communicate such to the quarterly general Court in 
the month of June following ; and that as many policies shall be added, 
according to the priority of their dates and numbers, and if of the same 
date, according to the priority in their numbers, as shall be sufficient to 
complete the number to 5000: and that the persons holding those 
policies shall thenceforward be considered as entitled to such additions 
as shall be thereafter made in respect of all payments made subsequent 
to the 3lst of the preceding December, and, under the same restrictions, 
to the same privileges of attending the general courts, and being 
eligible to the office of director. 

“ Provided that nothing hereby ordered shall be construed to au- 
thorise an addition to the sum assured by any policy, upon which policy 
the number of payments required in that respect by the present bye- 
laws of the society shall not have been made.” 

N.B. Those bye-laws require that six annual payments at the leas’ 
shall have been made before any addition to a claim can take place. 
and when such payments shal] have been made, the party will be quali- 
fied to be received, in his turn, into the number of persons entitled tu 
additions as aforesaid. 

Assurances may be made for any sum from 20/. to 50001. 

An addition of twenty-two per cent., computed upon the premium, is 
charged upon military persons ; and an addition of eleven per cent. on 
officers on half-pay, officers in the militia, fencibles, and the like levies ; 
on all persons not having had the small-pox, or who have not been 
vaccinated, or having had the gout, or being afflicted with hernia; and 
also on persons holding the magistrates’ license to retail beer. 

Entrance-money is charged after the rate of five shillings for every 
hundred pounds. 

Claims paid within three calendar months after proof of death. 

Eurorean, Chatham-place, Blackfriars (established, 1819). Mixed 
proprietary company. Assured participate septennially in the profits. 
The sums due on policies will be paid within three calendar months after 
proof of the death of the assured. 
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Famity Enpowment, Chatham-place, Blackfriars (established 
1835). Mixed proprietary company. Assured entitled to four-fifths 
of the divisible profits, provided five yearly premiums have been paid. 
The first division of profits will take place in the year 1845, and after- 
wards annually, according to the average of the six preceding years 
and the current year. The amount of such profits may be deducted 
from the annual premium, or may be added to the policy. Claims paid 
one calendar month after the same shall have been established. 

FREEMASONS AND GENERAL, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall (instituted 
1838). Proprietary company, uniting the advantages of a mutual 
association. 

One-tenth of the profits of each district will be annually applied to 
such benevolent purposes, connected with Freemasonry, as the provincial 
grand lodge of such district shall approve. The tenth of the profits 
of the metropolitan district to be applied by the united grand lodge of 
England, 

The advantages of this company are as follow :— 

To the assured requiring profits. The whole of the profits of 
their own class will, after deducting all the expenses of the establish- 
ment, and their share of the charity, at the end of the first five years, 
one from that time triennially, be divided amongst themselves. 

The option of taking those profits in cash, adding to the policy, 
diminishing the premium, or effecting an annuity for the remainder of 
life at a certain age. 

3. To the assured not participating im profits. ‘The premiums much 
below those who participate in profits. 

To both classes, facilities for effecting loans on security of the 
policies. 

5. Increasing or decreasing premiums at their option. 

6. Half the amount of premiums may remain unpaid, at 5/. per cent. 
interest, on the security of the policies for the first five years. 

7. Policies and premiums may be reduced, if circumstances require 
it, and the overplus paid be considered as paid in advance upon the 
reduced policy. 

8. All claims to be settled within three months, after satisfactorily 
proved, or earlier, on an allowance of discount. 

Grose, Pall-Mall and Cornhill (established in 1803).—Proprietary 
Company. Persons are insured, at extra rates, who would not be ac- 
cepted at other offices. 

GUARDIAN, Lombard-street (established in 1821).—Mixed Pro- 
prietary Company. Persons assured for the term of life will be entitled, 
septennially, to one moiety of the profits of the company, after a deduc- 
tion of such sum per annum, for the guarantee of the capital, as the 
directors may think reasonable ; the extent of which is, however, limited 
by the deed of settlement. Assured may have such profits applied in 
reduction of the annual payments upon the policy, or be added, by way 
of bonus, to the amount assured, provided such option be declared in 
writing within three calendar months next after the division shall have 
been declared ; but if such option be not so declared, such share of 
profits will be added to the amount of the policies. The first division of 
profit to the assured was made to Christmas 1828, when bonuses were 
NovemBer, 1838, K K 
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allotted to the several policies, amounting (on an average of the different 
ages) to rather more than one per cent. per annum on the sums insured 
by such policies: and a second division of profit was made to Christmas 
1835, when bonuses of nearly similar amount were allotted among the 
assured. No charge made for entrance. 

Hanp-1n-Hanp, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars (established in 1836). 
— Mutual Assurance office. Persons effecting assurances for the term 
of life, may insure either as members of the society, or as non-members, 
at a lower rate of premium. But no person effecting an assurance for a 
less period than the term of life becomes a member. After the expiration 
of the year 1841, and of every subsequent year, an account will be taken 
of the engagements and property of the society, and a proportion of the 
profits will then be applied to the assured who shall have paid full five 
annual premiums. Such profits to be added to the policies, or in reduc- 
tion of the future premium. Policies purchased at a fair valuation; or, 
if required, two-third parts of the calculated value will be advanced, by 
way of loan, on members’ policies of five or more years’ standing. 
Claims paid in three months. 

Hope, Bridge-street, Blackfriars (established in 1807),—Mixed Pro- 
prietary Company. Two-thirds of the profits appropriated to the assured 
for the whole term of life, septennially, whether the portion be proprietors 
or not. Assured may have such profits applied in reduction of the 
annual payments upon their policy, by giving notice, in writing, to the 
company within six months after the bonus, or profit, is declared ; but, if 


notice is not given, the bonus will be added to the policy. Premiums 
may be paid for a limited number of years only, instead of during the 
whole continuance of life. Assurances effected upon lives of persons 


attended with extra risk, upon payment of an additional premium. No 
entrance-money., Claims paid in three months. By virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, actions and suits at law, and in equity, may be brought, or 
commenced, by or against the chairman or secretary for the time being. 

ImMperIAL, Sun Court, Cornhill, and St. James’s-street, London 
(established in 1820).— Mixed Proprietary Company. This office offers 
two distinct plans. By the first plan, persons may insure for the whole 
term of life, with participation, periodically, in ¢wo-third parts of all 
profits ; and additions are made to all policies becoming claims after five 
annual premiums have been paid thereon, although the insured may not 
live until the next general appropriation of profits. By the second plan, 
persons may effect all kind of insurances, at a reduced rate of premium, 
without participation in the profits of the company. Claims paid three 
months after proof of death. No entrance-money. 

On the 22d of June, 1831, a bonus of 1/. 10s. per cent. per annum 
on the sums insured, was declared on all policies for the whole term of 
life then in force, effected on or before the 31st day of January, 1827. 

The present value of the said bonuses may be received by the assured, 
or applied in reduction of their future premiums, at the option of the 
parties ; or, upon the whole policy being surrendered, a new insurance 
for a less sum may be obtained, without any further premium being re- 
quired by the company. 

By a resolution of a special court of directors, held on the 27th of 


January, 1836, namely, 
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“ That every policy effected for the whole continuance of a single life, 
upon the terms of participating in the profits of the company, which 
shall become a claim after the 3lst of January, 1836, and after five 
annual premiums shall have become due, and been paid thereon, shall 
have an addition made to the sum insured; and that the addition to be 
made to such policies as may become claims on or before the 31st of 
January, 1841, shall be at the rate of 11. per cent. per annum—that is 
to say, To policies effected on or before the 31st of January, 1827, an 
an addition of 1/. per cent. on the sums insured, for every premium be- 
coming due, and paid after the 31st of January, 1827, an addition of 17. 
per cent. on the sums insured for every year such policies may have been 
in force.” 

( To be continued in our next. A series of Tables will be given, exhibit- 
ing, at one view, the comparative Rates of all the Assurance Companies.) 


ERUCTATIONES POETIC. 


No. I. 


THE WARNING. 


-- -pervd do ei. 
SOPHOCLES. 
A. 
Mee rpav uy Kovec dvd Payper, 
YAA geevd Se onxper dur; 
Odser Se dace c ape aXX KvoK’é wr, 
‘Avo pet oun ic 
"Ave Se Koay pace iyro HaTXEC, 
‘Op Aare age TO por, 
"Ave pee Toye aoe paye ave TATKEC, 
OevrAA Sev * avy ov Se mor!* 
"Pe rod Cn por be prdcre, 
OevrAr Sev avy ov S: zor! 
B. 
I reAA vb it odwy'r Co, Lepe, 
YAA kcuae Se OvEppE Oup, 
"Avo Nook poor yarhuc Pr, X16, 
Over o Ape iv Seip TOVED ; 
Oev vAA Savk o’ var ‘pan 3 rpau' Nev, 
“Avo vo Toop Cpayopar, Ber, 
"Avé onax ve KOaX avo OooEC 
Otac dv Se poao ayer ! 
"Pe Tor Cy por Ce poor, 
Odac dv Se poac ayer ! 


BEN ’“APMATHAATH2. 
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UT SE OTOUT 5 











* ‘Avy oy Se wor—lit. “ hang on the pot:” a classical phrase of the Grecks, by 
which the writer probably means to say, that the rail-road Companies, when the 
coaches cease running, will whip up the prices.—Ep. 
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THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Vicror Huco. 


Tue romantic genius of Victor Hugo is appalled by no literary under- 
taking, and shrinks from no labour, however difficult, however lofty, 
however diversified be the subject. He has competed with the great 
Northern writer, now no more: he has thrown around his Esmeralda— 
an obscure girl—that halo of all-absorbing interest, which, before his 
time, had been alone attached to queens or princesses, and which may 
never be forgotten by him who has once read Notre Dame de Paris ; 
the most splendid historical tale ever issued to the public in any country, 
or in any age. But the reign of romance has yielded to a brighter one, 
im which facts are less darkened by the shadows of gloom, of terror, 
and of mystery, which the votaries of the Maturin, the Ratcliffe and 
the Dinocourt school, following the examples of their German prede- 
cessors, were delighted to mingle amongst the incidents of their tales. 

Victor Hugo attempted to revive that exploded style, and to intro- 
duce fresh horrors to the world, instead of the light—the witty—and 
the captivating novels, so successfully produced by some of his contem- 
porary countrymen. As well might he have endeavoured to propagate for 
any length of time, the physics of Descartes, or the theories of Leibnitz. 
Splendid as were his Bug Jargal, Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamné, and 
his Zans d’ Island, he failed in his attempt; and he stood, and he stands 
alone, as the patron of a school whose decay is not to be deplored. 

He has since flown to the other resources of his richly treasured mind, 
like the bee vacillating from flower to flower, whence he collects the varied 
stores, that are soon to become the delight of man. But if he have not 
been so eminent in tragedy, as the strength of his former writings seemed 
to prognosticate, we may scarcely marvel; for there is that same mystic 
vein of romance, that soul-harrowing interest, that ‘‘ pleasing pain,”’ that 
love of everything terrible pervading his plays, which originally marked 
his novels. The peculiar power of this author, consists in blending to- 
gether in one short sentence, the expression of a variety of feelings and 
passions. For instance, hope, tenderness, despair, and filial love, are 
all united in the following words, which are uttered by the hero of the 
melodrama entitled Lucrece Borgia :—‘‘ I know that I have a mother, 
and that she is unhappy: and willingly would I yield up my present life 
to see her weep, and all my future hopes in another, to see her smile !”’ 

As a poet, Victor Hugo is ranked amongst the most eminent bards in 
Europe. His Orientales et Ballades and the Chants du Crepuscule, are 
remarkable for the novelty of their style, the strange comminglings of 
feeling and passion which we above alluded to, and which especially “cha- 
racterise his poems, and for the pervading harmony of their versification. 

The principal dramatic productions of Victor Hugo are Marion de 
Orme, Hernani, Angelo, Le Roi s'amuse, and Lucrece Borgia. For 
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the first edition of Hernani, independent of the remuneration paid to 
him for the performance of the piece at the theatre, he received four 
hundred and eighty pounds. The first edition of Notre Dame de Paris, 
produced him six hundred pounds, and the fifth (issued in periodical 
numbers), a similar sum. The intermediate impressions had also been 
most lucrative speculations to both author and publisher. 

As the Notre Dame de Paris has already been very well translated 
into English by Mr. Frederick Shoberl, we shall lay before the reader a 
specimen of Victor Hugo’s dramatic abilities. Our extract will be made 
from Lucrece Borgia. Lucreza Borgia, the Duchess of Ferrara, has 
been grossly though deservedly insulted by five gentlemen, whom she 
inveigles to a banquet at the palace of one of her creatures, the Princess 
Negroni. A youth, named Gennaro, is also present, although an unin- 
vited guest at the festivity, in which however he takes but little share. 


The Banguet. 


Maffio. | know not wherefore my blood seems to roll like liquid fire 
in my veins. 

[Donna Lucreza clothed in black, appears suddenly before the guests. } 

Donna Lucreza, You are in my house, my lords ! 

All, (except Gennaro). Lucreza Borgia ! 

Donna Lucreza. It was but a few days ago that you uttered that name 
in triumph ! Now you pronounce it with alarm and horror. O yes !-— 
you may regard me win eyes in which terror is but too visibly depicted. 
It is well, my lords! I am now come to announce to yo ou—to you five, 
my lords—that you are poisoned, and that not one of you has another 
hour to live. Start not—move not! the adjoining chamber is filled 
with men-at-arms. It is now my turn to speak with the head erect, 
and to level you with the dust. Jeppo Liveretto, hasten and rejoin your 
uncle Vitelli, whom I murdered in the dungeons of the Vatican! 

Ascanio Petrucci, seek your cousin Pandolfo, whom I assassinated to 
procure his city! Oloferno Vitolozzo, Iago d’Appiani your uncle, whom 
I poisoned at a feast, awaits you! Mafho Orsini, betake thee to the 
other world, and there converse of me with thy brother Gravina, whom 
I ordered to be strangled in his sleep ! Apostolo Gazella, I caused your 
father Francisco to be beheaded, and your cousin Alphonso of Arragon, 
to be put to death, say: hasten and rejoin them! On my soul, my 
lords, ye invited me to a ball at Venice: I give ye a supper at Ferrara. 
Feast for feast, my lords! 

Jeppo. This is an unwelcome interruption to our mirth, Maffio. 

Maffio. Let us prepare to stand before our Maker ! 

Donna Lucreza. Ah! my young friends of the last carnival, ye did not 
anticipate this! and yet it appears that I know what vengeance is! How 
say ye, my lords ? does any one of ye know more of vengeance than I ? 
what think ye of this banquet—a banquet offered by a woman. My 
lords, in the adjacent chamber, there are five priests ready to shrive 
you: profit by the few moments that remain for you, to save somewhat 
of your immortal parts. Your souls will be in good keeping. Those 
holy fathers are the regular confessors of Saint Sextus; and his 
holiness, the Pope, has “allowed them to assist me upon occasions 
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most lucrative speculations to both author and publisher. 
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from Lucrece Borgia. Lucreza Borgia, the Duchess of Ferrara, has 
been grossly though deservedly insulted by five gentlemen, whom she 
inveigles to a banquet at the palace of one of her creatures, the Princess 
Negroni. A youth, named Gennaro, is also present, although an unin- 
vited guest at the festivity, in which however he takes but little share. 


The Banguet. 


Maffio. 1 know not wherefore my blood seems to roll like liquid fire 
in my veins. 

[Donna Lucreza clothed in black, appears suddenly before the guests. | 

Donna Lucreza. You are in my house, my lords ! 

All, (except Gennaro). Lucreza Borgia ! 
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other world, and there converse of me with thy brother Gravina, whom 
I ordered to be strangled in his sleep! Apostolo Gazella, I caused your 
father Francisco to be beheaded, and your cousin Alphonso of Arragon, 
to be put to death, you say: hasten and rejoin them! On my soul, my 
lords, ye invited me to a ball at Venice: | give ye a supper at Ferrara. 
Feast for feast, my lords! 

Jeppo. This is an unwelcome interruption to our mirth, Maffio. 

Maffio. Let us prepare to stand before our Maker 

Donna Lucreza. Ah! my young friends of the last carnival, ye did not 
anticipate this! and yet it appears that | know what vengeance is! How 
say ye, my lords? does any one of ye know more of vengeance than I ? 
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like this. And, oh! if I have taken care for your souls, I have not 
done the less by your bodies. See! [4 curtain at the bottom of the 
room is drawn aside, and discovers five coffins, each covered with a black 
velvet pall.| The number is correct : there are five!— Ah! young men, 
ye heap burning ashes on the head of a wretched woman, and ye think 
that she will not avenge herself! Jeppo, here is your coffin ! Mefie, here 
is your’s! Oloferno, Apostolo, Ascanio, here are your’s also! 

Gennaro, (stepping forward.) You require a sixth, my lady. 

Donna Lucreza. Heavens—Gennaro! 

Gennaro. Himself ! 

Donna Lucreza. Let every one leave this room. We must be alone. 
Gubetta, whatever may happen—whatever you may hear passing in 
this chamber—let no one enter! 

Gubetta. Your highness’s orders shall be obeyed. 

(The five friends and the remainder of the guests, make their exit in 
procession. | 

Donna Lucreza. "Tis he—Gennaro ! 

[Hymn of the priests heard without. Nist Dominus #DIFICAVERIT 
DOMUM, IN VANUM LABORANT QUI XDIFICANT EAM. | 

Donna Lucreza. Once more you, Gennaro? and it is ever upon you 
that the blows, which I strike, rebound. Heavens, wherefore didst 
thou join the guests at that banquet ? 

Gennaro. | suspected every thing. 

Donna Lucreza. Once more, you are poisoned. You will die! 

Gennaro. 1 am the arbiter of my own fate: the antidote is in my 
possession ! 

Donna Lucreza, True! may God be thanked ! 

Gennaro. One word—you are expert in these matters. Is there 
enough elixir in this phial to save those noble lords, whom your priests 
are about to consign to the tomb ? 

Donna Lucreza, |examining the phial.| There is scarcely enough 
for you, Gennaro. 

Gennaro. You can procure more forthwith ? 

Donna Lucreza. | gave you all I had. 

Gennaro. It is well. 

Donna Lucreza. What dost thou, Gennaro? Despatch — and play not 
with aught so terrible. An antidote is never drank too soon. Haste— 
in the name of heaven! I can still favour your egress from the palace 
by a secret door, known only to me; all may yet be well. To-morrow 
morning you will be afar from Ferrara. It is now night—horses may 
speedily be procured. Did not the transactions of this evening strike 
you with alarm? drink—and depart. You must live—you must save 
yourself ! 

Gennaro, [seizing a knife.| No, madam—you must die! 

Donna Lucreza, What? Speak! 

Gennaro. Most treacherously have you poisoned five noble young 
men—my friends—my best friends ; and amongst them, Maffio Orsini, 
my brother in arms, who saved my life at Vicenza, and against whom 
ali offence and all vengeance are equally felt by me. I repeat—that it 
is an infamous deed of which you have been guilty, and that I must 
avenge Maffio and his companions. You must die! 
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Donna Lucreza. Heaven and Earth ! 

(Gennaro, Pray—Oh pray—and let your parting supplication be 
short. I am poisoned—and have no time to spare. 

Donna Lucreza. This cannot be! Oh! no—Gennaro may not— 
must not be my executioner. It is not possible ! 

Gennaro. It is possible, madam—and I call God to witness that, 
were I in your place, I should begin to implore the mercy of heaven in 
silence, and with clasped hands, and on bended knees. 

Donna Lucreza. 1 tell you it is impossible! Oh! no—not even 
amongst the most terrible thoughts that harass my imngeeena a 
that one idea has never yet intruded itself. Ah! you raise the knife! 
An instant—Gennaro—I have something to reveal. 

Gennaro. Haste—haste ! 

Donna dmevess. Throw aside your weapon, unhappy youth: throw 
it aside, I say! Oh! if you knew—Gennaro, art thou aware of who 
thou art? Canst thou tell me {who I am? thou little thinkest how 
closely linked together are we! But must I tell thee all? the same 
blood circulates in our veins, Gennaro! John Borgia, duke of Gandia, 
was thy father ! 

Gennaro. And thou art, then, mine aunt ? 

Donna Lucreza, (aside.| His aunt! 

Gennaro. Ah! I am your nephew: and it was my mother, the 
unfortunate duchess of Gandia, whom all the family of Bor gia rendered 
so unhappy. Madame Lucreza, -~ mother speaks of you in her letters. 
You are one of those unnatural relations of whom she mazes mention 
with horror, who slew my father, and who plunged the youth of her, 
that gave me birth, in misery and blood! Oh! I have more than my 
father to avenge—I have my mother also! you are my aunt—and I 
am a Borgia! Oh! the idea is maddening —maddening ! Listen, Donna 
Lucreza Bor gia, you have lived a long time, and you are so sullied with 
vice and impurity, that you ought to be almost loathsome to yourself. 
You are doubtless tired of existence— are you not ? If so—terminate 
it. In families like our’s where crime, being hereditary, descends from 
father to son, as well as the ancestral name, it always happens that this 
fatality is brought to a crisis by a murder, and that generally the 
murder of a relation—a murder whic h, as a last act of turpitude, excels 
all the rest. A gentleman has never been reproached because his 
genealogical tree bears one sullied branch. Mudarra, the Spaniard, 
slew his uncle, Rodriguez of Lara, for far less than thou hast done. 
That Spaniard was praised by all for having killed his uncle: dost thou 
hear me, aunt? Come, then, enough upon this subject! recommend 
your soul to God, if you believe in God and the existence of a soul ! 

Donna Lucreza. Gennaro, have mercy upon yourself! thou art as 
yet innocent. Commit not this crime! 

Gennaro. A crime! Oh! my head wanders—confusion seizes upon 
my brain. Is ita crime? and if it be a crime—shall [ not dare commit 
it ? Ridiculous—I am a Borgia, r ain: therefore, on your knees, ] say 
—on your knees es—on your knees! 

Donna cit Sayest Go what thou meanest dear Gennaro ? Is it 
thus that thou repavest my love to thee ? 

Love! 
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Donna Lucreza. It is impossible! I must save thee from thyself— 
1 must call for help! 

Gennaro. Thou wilt not open this door—thou shalt not make an effort 
to summon assistance hither! and as for your cries—they are useless. 
Didst thou nat thyself ere now command that none should break in upon 
our privacy ? 

Donna Luereza, Oh! that is cowardly, Gennaro—that is cowardly 
—to slay a woman—a woman without defence. Oh! you have senti- 
ments more noble than those, in your soul, Gennaro. Listen, and 
thou shalt kill me afterwards, if thou wilt: I do not cling to life—but 
my bosom must be discharged of all the agony which now fills it— 
the amount of its misery is increased by the way in which you treat 
me now. You are young, child—and youth is always severe. Oh! 
if J must die, T will not fall by thine hand. It is not possible— 
I may not meet my death by thy weapon. Thou knowest not 
thyself how terrible that would be. Besides, Gennaro—my hour is 
not yet come. It is true, [have been guilty of a thousand crimes— 
I am very criminal; and it is because I am so great a criminal, that 
I must have time to recollect myself and repent. Thus must it be, 
Gennaro! 

Gennaro. You are my aunt. Whathave you done with my mother? 

Donna Lucreza. Stay—stay. O God—I cannot tell thee all at 
once, and were I even to tell thee all, J should but perhaps redouble thy 
horror and contempt for me, Listen an instant. Oh! how I wish you 
would receive me penitent at your feet! you will spare my life—will you 
not? Would you have me take the veil? Shall I shut myself up in a 

cloister? Were the world to say to you, ‘That unhappy woman has 
shaven her head—she sleeps upon ashes—she digs her grave with her 
own hands—she prays to God night and day, not for herself, but for 
thee—she who so much requires the mercy of heaven, and you who 
need it not! All this she does, that wretched woman, in order that one 
day a single glance of pity from your eye may fall upon her, that one 
of your tears may heal the wounds of her lacerated heart, and that you 
may no longer say to her in that voice which is more severe than the 
last judgment of the Eternal, ‘ You are Lucreza Boreta!’” Ifall this 
were told to you, Gennaro, shouldst thou have the heart to repulse me ? 
O pardon — pardon—do not kill me, my Gennaro! Let us both live— 
you to pardon’me; I to repent! Have some compassion upon me; 
for it is of no avail to banish pity from your breast, when a miserable 
woman is at es feet imploring that pity! Pity—O pity—pardon— 
pardon—pity ! Besides, Gennaro—I say it for your sake—the deed 
would be cowardly in the extreme—a ‘terrible crime—a_ murder— an 
assassination ! a man to slay a woman—a man who is the stronger 
Oh! you cannot—you cannot! 

Gennaro. Madam— 

Donna Lucreza. O 1 comprehend you!—you have pardoned me. 
I read my pardon in your eyes. Oh! now let me weep at your 
feet ! 

A voice within. Gennaro ! 

Grennaro. Who calls ? 

The voice. My dear brother—Gennaro, 
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Gennaro. It is Maffio! : 

The voice. Gennaro—I die! Vengeance on my murderess ! 

Gennaro, {raising his knife.| 1 am resolved—I will now hear no 
more. You understand me, madam—you must die ! 

Donna Luereza, {holding the arms of Gennaro.| Pardon—pardon ! 
a word—a word! 

Gennaro. Not one! 

Donna Lucreza. Pity —and listen to me ! 

Gennaro. Not a moment. 

Donna Lucreza, In the name of God! 

Gennaro, {stabbing her.| No—no! 

Donna Luereza. O thou hast killed me! Gennaro—I am thy 
mother ! 





WATER. 


BY W.T. MONCRIEFF. 


Give me the stream—the clear— the bright— 
The cool—the chaste—the pure—the free ; 
The stream that seeks and loves the light, 
And with the earth shares sovereignty. 
Give me the drink that Beauty takes, 
That seeks the sands to cheer the faint, 
With which its thirst Devotion slakes, 
That springs from rocks to bless the saint. 
Water, water give to me! 
Water shall my nectar be. 


O if I’da divining rod, 
To know where the stream runs hid below, 
I'd rival Bacchus —the jolly god— 
And a banquet make that should ever flow. 
Give me the drink that comes from the sky, 
That takes half the earth to form its cup, 
The drink which heaven exhales on high, 
The stream which the glorious Sun drinks up. 
Water, water still give me ! 
Water shall my nectar be. 


Water from coldness kindly shrinks, 

And hardens itself against winter's rage ;— 
The grape but maddens the fool that drinks, 

And gives the thirst it should assuage. 
Water will bear us on its breast ; 

It yields the diamond its radiance bright : 
Its murmurs lull us into rest— 

It is a fountain of delight! 

Water, water, then, give me ! 

Water shall my nectar be. 
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A LETTER FROM NAPLES 


My pear J— 
During the latter part of our stay at Rome I had the gratifi- 


cation of receiving your affectionate and acceptable letter of the 17th 
August, 1818, affording me the welcome intelligence of your having 
been appointed by Lord Hastings deputy- -paymaster to the subsidiary 
force under Sir David Ochterlony, now stationed in the Jyepore country. 

I will now give you an account of our present residence, and the 
benefit we have experienced from it, as well as a sketch of our stay and 
proceedings at Rome, as I feel your well informed and inquisitive mind 
will be desirous of knowing wh it we have seen and noticed in that cele- 
brated capital of the ancient world. My last letter to C— will have 
apprised you of every thing material relating to our movements and 
proceedings in the past year up to our arrival at Rome from Florence, 
to which city I had proceeded in November from Geneva by the way of 
Mount Cenis, Turin, Milan, Placentia, Parma, and Bologna, where I 
was joined three weeks afterwards by my dear Harriet and the children. 
By making the best use of our time, we saw every thing that was rare 
and curious in that renowned abode of the arts and sciences. An 
exact detail of all we have seen would far exceed the limits of a letter. 
I must therefore confine myself to a rapid sketch of what we saw of 
Rome during our two months’ stay there. We visited several times 
St. Peter’s church, which, in the interior in particular, is unrivalled in 
magnificence and splendour of decoration. Its grand cupola, the master- 
piece of Michael Angelo, and seven different chapels, are adorned with 
statues and paintings in mosaic and fresco of different saints, popes, and 
founders of monastic orders. The roofs, including the grand cupola, are 
all of stuccoed gold and rich mosaic work. The columns and pilasters, 
as well as the pavement, are of the richest marbles of various colours 
and of different countries. It is in fine an almost inexhaustible source 
of admiration and wonder, and so closely does every part of it bear 
examination, that one could never be tired of surveying its beauties. 
St. Peter’s chair is well placed at the upper extremity ‘of the church 
behind the great altar. It is itself a masterpiece of architectural beauty, 
the pavilion or canopy being supported by four columns of bronze gilt, 
with figures of angels larger than life, at each corner scattering garlands 
and it is borne by colossal statues, of bronze gilt, of the 
Augustin, Ambrose, C hrysostom, and 
Basil, which stand on sie richly ornamented. The chair of the 
prince of the apostles is of simple wood, and strongly contrasts with the 
rich chair of gilt bronze in which it is incased: at the foot of the chair 
are the keys and the tiara, borne by genii; and above is exhibited the 
descent of the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, surrounded by a 
radiant glory. We attended vespers every Sunday, as do all strangers at 
Rome, the music and singing being very fine. The pope himself did not 
preach at St. Peter’s during our stay; but we saw the venerable old man 
officiate in his pontifical robes and with the tiara on his head, at the 
private chapel of the palace of Monte Cavallo, where he at present 
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resides. He was surrounded by all the cardinals in their purple robes 
and scarlet hats on Ash Wednesday. We were much delighted with the 
solemnity of the scene, and the simple magnificence of the chapel, as well 
as with the music and singing. Of the remaining churches in Rome we 
saw those of St. John of Lateran, which has a palace attached to it, 
famous for the twelve general councils of that name that were held 
in it. It is considered the mother of Christian churches, having been 
founded in the 4th century by the Emperor Constantine, and called 
after his name Basilicum Constantionnanum. It is the cathedral church 
of Rome, to which the pope repairs to take possession of his see after his 
election by the conclave ; and is a grand and magnificent structure, with 
five principal entrances. 

Among a number of fine colossal statues in marble is that of our 
Saviour in the middle, and that of the Emperor Constantine at the 
extremity. ‘The next in rank and dignity is that of St. Marie Majeure; 
it is equal, if not superior to the others in extent and grandeur, and of 
the same age. They both contain, besides numerous marble monuments 
of departed greatness, several private chapels of great beauty, richly 
adorned in paintings and sculpture, which have been founded by the 
most wealthy and noble families of Rome. 

The next churches we saw in succession were those two without the 
walls on the way to Mons Sacer, dedicated to St. Agnes and St. Con- 
stantia, both of the age of Constantine. The first contains four columns 
of porphyry supporting the altar, which are considered the finest at 
Rome. In asmall chapel, which forms part of it, is a bust of our Saviour 
by Michael Angelo. The second, which is close to the first, is in the 
form of a rotunda, and is supposed to contain the burial-place of Con- 
stantius. There are two churches, situate without the walls of the city, 
and dedicated to St. Paul. One holds the rank of what is called a 
basilique. It was bul by the Emperor Constantine, and afterwards 
repaired and adorned by Theodosius and Honorius. Its principal 
ornaments consist of a hundred and twenty columns of the Corinthian 
order, twenty-four of which are formed of one piece of violet marble, 
supposed to have been taken from the tomb of Adrian. The second is 
called L’Eglise de St. Paul aux trois Fontaines, or Ad Agnias Salvias, 
and was built by the ancient Christians on the spot where the apostle was 
beheaded. We were even shown the very prison where St. Peter and 
Paul were confined with the other martyrs of that period, and the very 
block of marble used for St. Paul’s decapitation. 

The churches of Jesus and St. Ignatius, both within the walls, and 
belonging to the order of the Jesuits, are extremely rich, and decorated 
with marbles, precious stones, gilt bronzes, and a great variety of paint- 
ings, statues, and images of saints. The architecture of both these 
churches is remarkably fine, especially that of St. Marie des Anges, 
which was erected by Mich: ael Angelo, on the site of the baths of Diocle- 
tian. 

Of palaces we saw that of the Vatican, which contains the celebrated 
museum, and the noblest collection of statues, busts, and other re- 
mains of Greek and Roman antiquity and of modern paintings existing in 
Europe. We visited it as often as our time would allow; and if our 
stay had been prolonged, should never have been tired of inspecting it. 
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The palace is not now inhabited ; and, I regret to say, that many of the 
sublime compositions of Michael Angelo and Raphael are going fast to 
decay—particularly those in the Sextina Chapel, where is preserved 
“The Last Judgment,” in which I confess I was disappointed. 

Of the villas in the environs, which are called, like the palaces in 
Rome, after the names of the families to which they belong, we saw 
that of Negroni, containing two fine statues of Sylla and Marius, sitting 
on the curule chairs ; and that of Borghese, which is delightfully situate 
with fine gardens and grounds, laid out very much in the English style, 
and commands a view of the country as far as Tivoli and Frescati. 
The house is in fact a palace, so magnificent in itself, and so richly 
ornamented and furnished with statues, paintings, busts, and bronzes, 
that it is considered the second edifice in Rome, after the capitol, par- 
ticularly from its fine collection of statues. The palace of Pamplidi is 
celebrated for the extent of its grounds, which are seven miles in cir- 
cuit, and for the salubrity of its air, from which it is called Bellespiro, 
or Belvidere. It has a fine collection of sculpture, and commands a 
beautiful view of the country. The palace of Albani was founded by 
a cardinal of the same name: it is situate on an eminence which over- 
looks Tivoli and the Sabine country. It is considered the very temple 
of taste and magnificence, and is far superior to any other villa in 
or near Rome, by the richness of its ornaments and the variety 
of the curiosities which it contains. ‘The founder was fifty years in 
collecting them, and expended immense sums in the research. The 
palace of the family of Corsini, one of the most illustrious of modern 
Rome, is the last I have now to mention. Its magnificent apartments, 
galleries, corridors, and anti-chambers, are crowded with paintings of all 
the great masters. It has besides a celebrated library which occupies 
eight saloons, and is remarkable amongst all others in Rome or Italy 
for a rich collection of printed books of the 15th century, and of rare 
engravings, which form altogether 400 volumes. 

I must now lead you to the Capitol, and give you a brief sketch of 
what it contains. The modern capitol is built on the ruins of the 
ancient, and on a plan of Michael Angelo’s, which, as well as the exe- 
cution of it, is worthy of that great master. You descend to the modern 
capitol by an easy flight of steps between two rows of balusters, at the 
first of which are two sphinxes of Egyptian marble, spouting water 
into a cistern, and which are supposed to be as ancient as the conquest 
of Egypt by Cambyses. At each side of the summit are two Colossal 
statues, in Greek marble, of Castor and Pollux on horseback, repre- 
sented in the attitudes in which they are related to have appeared to the 
Romans in their battle against the Volsci. On the marble balustrade, 
which extends to the right and left of the staircase, are the trophies 
erected to Marius, for the victory he obtained over the Cimbri, with 
two columns, on the summit of one of which is a globe of brass wherein 
the ashes of the emperor Trajan are believed to have been enclosed ; 
and on that of the other is the famous milliary stone erected by Au- 
gustus, to mark the centre of the city of Rome, and the commencement 
of the Appian way. In the centre of the oblong square terrace, on 
which the modern buildings are erected, stands an equestrian statue in 
bronze of Marcus Aurelius, larger than life, and esteemed to be one of 
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In the belfry which surmounts the centre of this palace is a large 
clock, which is never permitted to strike but on the death of a Pope, or 
on some extraordinary occasion. The great hall, or tribunal where 
a senator still holds his sittings, is decorated with the statues of Popes 
Paul III. and Clement XIII., and of Charles of Anjou, with four 
antique columns, and several paintings in fresco. It is here likewise 
that prizes are distributed to the pupils of the Roman academy of paint- 
ing, called St. Luke’s. To the right of this building is the palace of 
the Conservatori, the municipal magistrates of modern Rome. A 
covered gallery runs the whole length of this palace, supported by Doric 
columns, themselves supporting a second order of lighter Corinthian 
ones, with rich cornices, surmounted by a balustrade. Under the 
principal gate of entrance are placed, at each side, two ancient statues, 
one of Julius Cesar, and the other of Augustus. In the exterior court, 
or area, are the remains of Colossal statues, and the Rostral column 
erected in honour of the Consul Duillius. The great saloon, in which 
these magistrates hold their sittings, is decorated with fresco paintings, 
representing different events of the Roman history, as well as with 
bronze statues of Popes Leo X. and Sextus XV., of Urban VIII. 
marble, and a bust of Christina of Sweden. The second saloon, or 
hall, contains the statues of the standard-bearers of the Church, and 
also some fine frescos. In the third is the statue of the wolf, which it 
is said was struck with lightning the day of the assassination of Julius 
Cesar; and the statue of Brutus the consul, made and placed in the 
capitol by order of the second Brutus. There are also some fine 
paintings of the great masters. In the last of these halls there is a 
school for drawing, where the pupils copy the great models, to which 
they have free access in the different galleries and museums of the 
capitol. The palace to the left is that where the celebrated museum 
capitolinum is placed. The collection of statues was commenced by 
Pope Innocent X.; Clement XII. continued and augmented it, till it 
was at length brought by Benedict XIV. and his sucessors to that point 
of perfection in which it is found at this day. It would not be easy to 
describe the impression which is made on the mind on first entering 
this museum, and surveying at one view that immense mass of statues, 
busts, inscriptions, and bas reliefs, all regularly arranged in magnificent 
saloons or halls, or at finding yourself at once surrounded on all sides 
by the gods and priestesses of ancient Greece and Rome, as well as 
those of Egypt, Syria, and their attendant priests, and by legislators, 
heroes, statesmen, magistrates, warriors, philosophers, orators, poets, 
and_ historians, together with the most renowned of the emperors and 
kings of ancient Asia, Eg gypt, Greece, and Rome. The bare enumera- 
tion of them, particularly in any detail, would fill several pages; and 
any tolerable description of them an entire book. I shall only therefore 
be able to gratify your curiosity by mentioning a few of the most 
remarkable objects of attention. At the entrance there is a colossal 
statue of the Ocean, called Marforio; and below the niche of it is a 
fine ornamented balustrade of Egyptian granite, with columns of the 
same, and four statues of vestal virgins. At the foot of the stair-case 
is the statue of Pyrrhus—the only one that has been discovered. The 
saloon called after Canopus contains a great quantity of Egyptian figures, 
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in fine marble, which are deemed highly precious for their remote anti- 
quity. In the next are chronologically arranged around the walls one 
hundred and twenty-two inscriptions belonging to the emperors and their 
families, and to the consuls from Tiberius to the emperor Theodosius. 
The next is that of the ‘* Urn,” from a grand Sarcophagus which 
forms its principal ornament. ‘This curiosity is remarkable for a long 
fine bas relief, which occupies the sides of it, and represents the sub- 
ject of the Iliad. Whose tomb it was is unknown; but it is erro- 
neously supposed to be that of Alexander Severus. There are several 
other curiosities in this saloon, but the principal of them is that master- 
piece of the Mosaic art, the three pigeons or doves playing on the 
edge of a vessel of water. ‘They are called Colombi di Juruth, from 
having been discovered by a cardinal of that name at Adrian’s villa. 

The apartment adjoining this, is the gallery through which you pass 
in going to the grand-saloon, or hall of the emperors; and though it 
contain many fine busts and statues, none of them are sufficiently re- 
markable to require particular mention. I shall therefore pass them by. 
In this saloon of the emperors (so called from their busts), those of the 
empresses, and of the Cesars, are arranged in chronological order, and 
have certainly a very grand and imposing effect. 

In that division of the hall which is called “ The Philosophers,” be- 
cause it contains all the ancients illustrious in arts and sciences, there are 
132 busts, several bas-reliefs, and some arabesques. In the middle of 
this grand saloon, is one of the finest remains of ancient sculpture : it is 
the statue of Agrippina, who is represented in a sitting posture. 

Even in its present state, the Pantheon is one of the finest monuments 
of ancient architecture. The remains of the celebrated painters, Raphael 
and Annibal Carracio, are deposited here. The Colosseum, commenced 
by Vespasian, and finished by Titus, is the largest amphitheatre that ever 
was built. It was able to contain more than 100,000 spectators. Twelve 
thousand Jewish captives, taken during the siege and capture of Jeru- 
salem, were employed in the building of it. After the Pantheon, it is 
one of the noblest remains of Roman grandeur, and can never be viewed 
without wonder and admiration. We visited it three times, once by day, 
and twice by moonlight. ‘Trajan’s column, in the forum of the same 
name, is 125 feet high. That of Antoninus (so called from having been 
placed i in his forum) was, in reality, erected to Marcus Aurelius, by the 
senate, in honour of his victories over the Marcomani. He, howev er, 
afterwards dedicated it to his father-in-law, Antoninus Pius. Among 
the bas-reliefs on it, there is a figure of Jupiter Pluvius, to whom the 
Pagans attributed the fall of rain which ecclesiastical history informs us 
was obtained by the miracle of the thundering legion. The mausoleum 
of Adrian is now the castle of St. Angelo and ‘the citadel of Rome. 

The triumphal arches of Constéatine, of Severus and of Titus, the 
temples of Jupiter Stator and Tonans, of Concord and of Peace, of 
Antoninus and Faustina, are all in the neighbourhood of the Colosseum. 
The Temple of the Sun and Moon, and of Vesta, and the baths of 
Diocletian, and the tombs of the Scipios, are without the walls ; and the 
celebrated one of Caius Cestus is immediately adjoining them. This 
is all that time would permit us to see at Rome; for the climate at 
that season was not at all favourable. We were therefore compelled to 
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seek the milder and more genial one of Naples, notwithstanding the near 
approach of Holy Week and Easter, which offered strong inducements 
to us to remain till both seasons were passed, as the solemnity of the one, 
and the festivity of the other, render Rome highly interesting and 
curious to strangers at that period. Weare now very comfortably settled, 
in one of the most healthy and pleasant quarters of Naples, near the sea 
side, having, in front, a delightful view of the bay, Mount Vesuvius, Portici, 
the island of Capria, celebrated, you know, for the retreat of Tiberius, and 
the rocks of the Syrens, from one of whom its ancient name of Parthenope 
is derived. The bay is one of the finest in Europe, that of Constantinople 
only being to be compared to it. Its circumference extends 100 miles 
from the point of Pausillipus, to that of ‘Torrento Bay and the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Our lodgings are about half an hour’s walk 
from the grand promenade of the city, called the Chiaga, which is a 
street a mile long, where many of the English, and some of the foreign 
ambassadors reside. It fronts the sea, and has attached to it a royal 
villa, or garden, ornamented with statues and fountains, where the public 
are allowed to walk. The surrounding country-rides and drives are 
delightful, and command fine and extensive prospects. The people are 
gay and lively, the nobles magnificent and rather ostentatious in their 
equipages and palaces, and fond of spectacles and shows, like all the 
Italians—particularly in the southern countries. 

Naples has three hundred churches, the principal one is the cathedral, 
dedicated to the far-famed St. Jannarius, the patron of the city and 
people, and their favourite saint. It has, likewise, a number of palaces ; 
but both palaces and churches are every way inferior to those at Rome. 
The latter are more distinguished for their internal riches and decora- 
tions in paintings and statues, than for external architecture. The city 
is protected by four castles, its walls being incapable of making any 
defence. Their names are, the Chateau of St. E loom, the Citadel, which 
commands the city from a height above it, the Chateau Neuf, the most 
considerable of them all, and the Chateau de I'CEuf to the west. Several 
batteries, the bastions of the arsenal, and the Chateau Neuf, protect it 
from the sea to the east ; and, against the farther extremity towards the 
same quarter, there is a high tower called Torriore del Carmine. It has 
five royal Da ices, that of Capoli Monte without the city, the Palais 
Royal in Naples, one at Portici, another near it, called La Jarnite, 
and one at Caserta, eighteen miles from the city, which, for its magnifi- 
cence, gardens, and aqueducts, is said to be one of the finest in E wurope. 
It has only one principal museum, called Di Studii, or Reale Academia, 
which contains two of the most celebrated master-pieces of sculpture in 
Europe, and which have, at different periods, adorned both ancient and 
modern Rome. 

The principal theatre, too, that of St. Carlos, is supposed to be the 
finest in Europe. In addition to all these attractions, Naples possesses 
a high degree of interest from the remote antiquity of its foundation, 
which reaches far back in the fabulous ages. During the Punic Wars, 
it continued attached to the Roman interests; and during Hannibal’s 
stay at Capua, he reconnoitred Naples, but was deterred from attacking 
it by the strength of its walls. Having become a Roman colony, under 
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the emperors, Naples retained the language, customs, and religion of the 
Greeks. Adrian and Constantine considerably enlarged it. At the 
decline of the Roman empire, it shared the fate of all the other Italian 
cities. The Goths seized it on their invasion; but it was afterwards 
retaken by Belisarius, who gave it up to plunder. It was afterwards 
devastated by Tolita; and, having successively passed under the domi- 
nion of the Norman, French, and German princes, it fell to the lot of 
Don Carlos, son of Philip, King of Spain; and, in more modern times, 
to the Spanish branch of the House of Bourbon, which dynasty at pre- 
sent fills the throne of the two Sicilies. In the time of the Romans, its 
neighbouring cities were the constant summer abode of all the rich and 
eminent men of those periods—Cicero and Seneca both call Naples the 
mother of studies ; and these great men, as well as the immortal Virgil, 
retired to it, in the later period of their lives, to enjoy the mildness of 
the climate, and the beauties of the scenery and the coast. ‘The remains 
of Virgil’s school and tomb are still shown, as well as several of the 
villas. All these historical recollections and associations highly interest 
us, and enhance the pleasures and agreeableness of our sojourn here. 


G. H. FAGAN. 


SONG. 


BY ANDREW PARK, 


LEND me thine azure eye— 
Beauty's fond dwelling ! 

And thy soul’s melody— 
Silvered and swelling ; 

Then may I win thy heart— 
Gentle and guileless ! 

Till then I want the art-— 
Till then I’m smileless ! 


Hope’s brilliant flash is gone— 
Soother of sorrow ! 

Sadness lies where it shone— 
Fearing to-morrow ! 

Speechless and vain were tears— 
Since thus we sever, 

Farewell !—this heart still wears 

Thine image ever ! 
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PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A DOG. 


BY MISS M. L. BEEVOR. 


* Caro! Carlo! come, poor fellow !’”’ exclaimed my kind master, as he 
turned the corner of a principal street in our immense metropolis;—I 
knew this part of London well :—it was not in fact far from my home; 

and therefore, certain of finding my way into Portland Place, I not only 
paid little attention to Mr. Henry’ s “call, but resolved for once to 
give him the slip, and to look about me at leisure. It is but just, 
however, to acknowledge the fatal temptation, which, first causing my 
disobedience, eventually led me into a situation of distress and horror, 
unparalleled for a dog. A most beautiful lady, with a paper of 
biscuits in her hand, followed by a man-servant holding in his hand 
a gold-headed cane, walked briskly along, in a direction contrary to that 
pursued by my master and self. Now, as I was somewhat hungry, I 
determined to obtain my share of the biscuits ; I accordingly followed the 
lady and her servant till they stopped at a small, genteel-looking house, 

in some terrace, circus, place, or road, with which I was unacquainted. 
The footman rapped: a maid-servant opened the door, and by Miss 
Glynn inquiring—* whether any body had called, whilst she was out,” — 

I became satisfied that this was the lady’s home. As she stood upon the 
door-step, I could not forbear springing up beside her, and was about to 
rush into the house, utterly defying all Miss Glynn’s regulations, when 
that lady oudsined—* Do, Thomas, send that ugly cur away ;—he has 
been at our heels for this hour,—and I don’t like his looks—he may be 
going mad.” 

“ O ma'am,” cried the maid, ‘“ I’m sure that dog won't hurt you, 
poor fellow! The exact image of Miss Flora he is—and more likelier 
hungry than mad '—besides, as I’ve heard say, ’tis lucky to be followed 
by a strange dog.” 

“Git hout! git hout! ye ’orrid baste, and away wi’ ye!” exclaimed 
Thomas, applying his stick smartly to my sides, until I howled with 
agony, wal flew from the door, as nimbly as a greyhound. I stretched 
myself on the hard stones within sight of the mansion, hoping to obtain 
from the charity of the humane serving damsel some refreshment. But, 
alas! how vain are canine expectations! Woe is me! misfortune has 
made me a moralizer, which nature never did! 

The windows of a room below the drawing-room, and which I surmised 
the family used for dining, standing half open, I heard in due time the 
clatter of plates, spoons, glasses, &e. and inhaled the fragrant odours of 
fried soles and roast mutton: Miss Glynn then was at dienes and how 
much soever I wished to partake of that dinner, not a morsel of it was 
thrown to my poor, hungry, fatigued, and anxious self! It soon became 
dark, and I fell asleep ; but a violent jerking and jolting motion disturbed 
my slumbers, and, with an intolerable sense of suffocation, I found myself, 
to my utter astonishment and alarm, inclosed in a sack, whose odour was 
any thing but that of roses, and in the act of being carried off, I knew not 
whither, nor by whom. I recollected the spiteful Thomas, and barked 
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and struggled violently to release myself from the galling thraldom I 
believed he was imposing on me; but a moment proved that in this in- 
stance I did him injustice; no sooner had I lifted up my remonstrating 
voice, when the strange vehicle in which I journeyed was drawn up 
under its bearer’s arm ; that arm firmly held me, but the sack was opened, 
my head allowed to project from it for air, and I saw by the light of the 
lamps that an aged woman carried me, with a countenance more unpre- 
possessing than that of any human being I had ever beheld, because it 
bore the stamp of years passed in cruelty and sin. She thrust into my 
mouth a bit of coarse, stale bread, which, though hard, dry, and ill- 
tasted, my famished state made welcome; afterwards I had reason to 
think that humanity had Jess to do with this act than the beldam's 
desire to keep me quiet, which end was undoubtedly answered by my 
necessary silence whilst I devoured the delicate morsel. A few minutes’ 
walk brought us to the door of a little mean cookshop, situate in a dark, 
narrow, cut-throat alley, whose air was perfectly pestilential, and whose 
locality—where? By Sirius! ’twas a mystery to me, who had ever, as 
a dog of quality, accompanied my dear master, Mr. Henry Howard, only 
to the most fashionable metropolitan resorts. 

The hag knocked at the cook-shop door, and called “ Billy,” in an 
under-tone; whereupon, a ruffian made his appearance, whose fierce, 
uncouth aspect, harsh deep voice, and most dirty costume, thrilled me 
with involuntary terror ; indeed, ere the savage had touched me, I felt 
that I would sooner (were the choice mine) endure twenty blows per 
diem from the heavy official baton of Mr. Thomas, than reside under the 
same roof with him for an hour. My vile abductor tossed me down 
upon the brick flooring of the miserable room, into which she had fol- 
lowed “ Billy,”’ and, exclaiming that she had brought him “ a right down 
real booty now,” the fellow stooped over me, to examine minutely, by 
the light "of the lantern he carried, his prize. The old woman, and this 
man, who was, perhaps, her son, then conversed in a language almost 
new to me—but some words of which, not being quite dissimilar to those 
used in genteel society, I imagine they spoke a sort of mongrel English, 
answering to what dear Mr. Henry used to call patois, when travelling 
in the French provinces. Difficult as was this tongue to interpret, I 
contrived to gather from it, that which filled me with horror, and made 
me tremble in every limb, as if shaking with mid-winter’s icy cold. 
Will it be believed ?—but, on the word of a dog of honour, 1 protest ’tis 
true—that these wretches were absolutely —before my face—planning 
my assassination, and speculating upon how much they should be able 
to make of me—collar—skin—flesh—and bones!! The murderous 
brutes! Hereupon, I whined piteously, looked entreatingly and sub- 
missively into the faces of the wretches, licked the hands of Billy, laid 
my fore-paws gently on the old hag’s skeleton claws, and wagged my 
bushy tail :— 

“ Why, lauk!” cried the harridan, “ what a sensible creatur ’tis! 
Don’t it seem, for all the wuld, to understand what we're talking 
about ?”’ Yes! and I did understand; and the canine race often do 
understand far more of what is said and done around them, than the 
human race contemplate “in their philosophy.”—‘“ May-be he’s hungry,” 
answered Billy ; “and I’m sure I’ve nothin’ in the ouse, batin’ the lessest 
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bit of the feller we kilt this morning,—that I an’t peppered and salted, 
and made the paste for yet.” 

“ What matters!" answered the crone; “shan’t we kill this creatur 
to-morrow ; so he won't be the wuss if he do starve, like a many of his 
betters, to- night ?” 

“I don’t know whether his turn comes next,” rejoined the ruffian ; 
“but if it don’t, he’ll be fed with t’others in the morning.’ 

Then rising, with the lantern in his right hand, he took me under his 
left arm, and, quitting the miserable room, went down a little, narrow, 
close passage, crossed a small court, and, finally, opening the door of an 
out-house, tossed me into it, and instantly locked the entrance upon me. 

Falling heavily, I aroused several of my species, who immediately, 
in dire alarm, it being too dark for us to distinguish each other, set up a 
discordant concert of yelling, barking, and growling ; ; nor could I, 
until a considerable time had elapsed, succeed i in quieting and re-assur- 
ing these my companions in misfortune; for, that such indeed they 
were, I subse quently gathered from their discourse, having, like my self, 
been kidnapped by various means, and, as they dreaded, for the most 
fatal purposes. I detailed what had passed between the old woman and 
him whom I supposed her son, respecting myself, and the dreadful doom 
which, too probably, ere another nightfall, awaited me; which intelli- 
gence was received with dismal lamentations (the brotherhood of dogs is 
so strong!) ; and my new friends informed me, in confirmation of their 
worst fears, that the beldam, or Billy, was accustomed daily to visit the 
out-house, bringing a scanty portion of coarse disgusting food for its 
inmates, the number of which they usually diminished; and, by the 
agonizing cries generally heard soon after one of this unfortunate com- 
pany had been carried away, the rest could but conjecture his fate, and 
anticipate their own. 

Such an account did not tend to raise my spirits, or alleviate my terror 
and despair. The straw which covered the clay flooring of the out- 
house was damp and dirty; so that hungry, thirsty, cold, wet, and 
miserable, beyond description, in anticipation of my ‘approaching fate, 
I could not sleep, but lay, through hours of darkness that seemed inter- 
minable, musing in bitterest anguish upon the melancholy fruits of my 
disobedience and folly. Immersed in bitter reflections, ‘and a remorse 
which came, alas! too late, I at length perceived, through chinks in the 
boarding of the out-house, a light, which ree pron the dawn of another 
day—the | ast, perhaps, of my existence; oh! how I loathed its beams ! 
Then, my eyes becoming accustomed to ba gloom of the place, I per- 
ceived that my companions in misery were, a terrier, a greyhound, a 
poodle, two or ‘three nondescript curs, a mastiff, and an old pointer; I 
was the only spaniel : with these, as they awoke, I fell into conversation ; 
the mastiff said, he had no desire to live, having been so cruelly bur- 
dened and beaten by a fiend in human form, who had employed him to 
draw a truck, that life was a weariness, and he had no hope of bettering 
his condition, even if set at liberty that very moment: the curs and 
terrier complained of having been nearly run to madness and death, by 
their masters choosing to tie them beneath light vehicles, where they 
were obliged to keep up, for miles, with the merciless gallop of the 
horses drawing them ; and then, when the man stopped to refresh him- 
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self and steeds, the thirst and hunger of his panting dog were but too 
often forgotten ! 

“ Most of our species,’’ observed one of these mal-treated creatures, 
“are willing, I believe, to do what they can to serve and eblige the 
human race; but men should remember, that they are neither gifted 
with the strength of the elephant, nor the swiftness of the camel, and 
forbear to tax their powers and tempers too highly.” 

The poodle remarked, “Tha in his case, excessive kindness had 
amounted to mortal cruelty ; the pet of a lady, who doted on what she 
was pleased to call dumb animals (should her eyes fall on this narrative, 
she will correct that expression in future), he was over-fed on rich 
viands, nearly deprived of air, entirely of exercise, and allowed to do 
nothing but sleep, half buried in his own woolly coat and soft cushions ; 
in consequence of this treatment, he had nearly died one day of surfeit, 
when his fair owner, Miss Glynn, sending for a physician, his diet was 
reduced, both in quality and quantity, and he was ordered pretty severe 
exercise daily ; but Thomas, the man-servant, who was entrusted to take 
him long walks, either by accident or design, left him one evening in the 
streets, where he was found, unfortunately, and appropriated by Billy. 

We were yet conversing on this subject when the door of the shed 
opened, and Billy and the old woman appeared. I instantly set up the 
most heart-rending whines, and entreated for life with impassioned 
eloquence ; these groans and petitions were echoed by my fellow-captives, 
but, alas! in vain!—it was clear that the two biped brutes did not 
understand our canine tongue: down they threw, into the middle of the 
cell, a tolerable portion of garbage, so disgusting that I, who had been 
accustomed to well dressed meat, and savoury sales from my master’s 
table, could not for the world have touched this raw and nauseous food ; 
and the poodle, after smelling to it, returned, looking quite ill, to his 
corner. “ JZobst’nate! come ’ere!” growled Billy, groping towards, 
and clutching the unfortunate creature, whom he carried off in spite of 
his piteous cries, whilst the old woman took away my very handsome 
collar; my poor companions rejoiced, that for a few brief hours she had 
left me my life, but whilst the dying groans of the murdered poodle 
rang in my ears, and my wretched fate was only deferred, I could not 
fancy that existence a subject of joy which was to linger on in torturing 
anticipations. 

Suffice,—three days and nights of unspeakable misery did I pass, 
during which the poor greyhound, the terrier, and two small curs, 
shared the poodle’s fate; and on the fourth morning J was carried from 
our prison to die ! Scarcely could I at first bear the broad light of day, 
so suddenly contrasting with the gloom of the out-house; but when 
capable of beholding surrounding objects, how dreadful was the sight! 
the flayed dead bodies of some of my companions were hung against a 
wall, together with numerous skins, fresh and dried; of these, also, 
several were floating in a sort of pit, filled with a dark liquid of offensive 
smell, and in one corner of the yard was a quagmire of gory mud. An 
altercation now ensued between the old woman and Billy, upon the best 
method of despatching me; she contending that, for the sake of my 
beantiful coat, it was better to drown me; for which purpose I saw she 
had prepared a washing-tub filled with water: he, with a formidable 
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knife in his hand, proposed cutting my throat, or (the monster!) dash- 
ing my head against the wall, until brains and life were knocked out ! 
Understanding the import of their cruel plans, I stood in trembling 
silence, catching every word, and more dead than alive ; but—or I had 
not been living to pen the tale—the designs of these wicked ones were 
doomed to be frustrated. In the act of struggling for the possession 
of my miserable self—and Billy had nearly overcome the feeble old wo- 
man—a loud rapping at the outer door of the house alarmed them; 
both hurried off to ascertain. the cause of this unexpected interruption, 
leaving me shaking and barking, in terror lest it should prove the 
arrival of allies, to aid them in their diabolical cruelties,—for all hope 
of deliverance had departed. Whilst my eager cyes, however, sought 
rapidly around the yard some means of egress from it, my ears were 
assailed by an uncommon clamour, amidst which I seemed to recognise, 
apart and distinct from the angry tones of my persecutors, one voice,— 
ah, me! that I had but five days since attended to its guardian call!—I 
rushed forwards, joyfully barking, in the direction of the sounds,—was 
driven back by a body of people pressing down the passage into the 
court-y ard,—caught a glimpse of the foremost individual, and leapt with 
a mighty bound to the bosom of my dear, dear MAsrerR! 

The recognition was mutual and joyful: Mr. Henry had come in 
search of me with a police-force, which a heterogeneous rabble had 
voluntarily joined ; in his thrice-valued company (and I internally vowed 
never to part with it again) great was my gratification to be hold the 
wretches who had sought my life secured by the legal functionaries ; 
their mean habitation, their back yard, and the evidence of a bricklayer, 
who one day whilst mending a neighbouring chimney observed what 
passed therein, amply substantiated “the extraordinary fact, that these 
wretched people, who kept a low cook-shop, and had obtained in the 
neighbourhood some reputation for their mutton-pies, frequently, to save 
expense and secure profit, mingled the flesh of the dog with that of the 
sheep, because their dexterity enabled them to obtain it without money ; 
besides, the skins of our species had, I understood (being present during 
this delicate investigation) some value when tanned, and sold to shoe- 
makers and glovers, or prepared for furriers and hatters; and the col- 
lars of such dogs as wore them could also be turned into money. Now 
my collar it was which led to my discovery and timely rescue, thus :— 
Dear Mr. Henry had furnished me with a very hi indsome one, on which 
was engraved my name, his own, and that of his residences in town and 
country. This, when he advertised me in the Times new spaper, offering 
TEN GUINEAS for my recovery (generous darling !) was so minutely de- 
scribed, that the man to whom the old woman had sold it, thought he 
could not do better than take it, after the paragraph met his eyes, to 
the address named, and put my beloved master in the right road to 
reclaim me, should I be still in existence. This trick it was shabby in 
the fellow to serve his old crony, of whom he acknowledged to have 
purchased many a canine trinket similar to my own; yet, I could but 
enjoy the retributive justice, as it seemed to me, of one rogue outwitting 
another; feelings of anger certainly possesse ‘d me, when this pe rfidious 
trader received his stipulated reward, it looked so like a price paid for 
the betrayal of a friend: however, being but an humble spaniel, it be- 
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comes me modestly to confess my ignorance of human motives and 
actions, and meekly to cease from comments thereupon! The punish- 
ment awarded to the dog-stealers, who had massacred above a hundred 
of my species, I do not know ; they were “ remanded for further examina- 
tion,” upon points which, not concerning myself, my master’s presence 
at the police office was dispensed with. 

It only remains for me to state, that my poor companions in misery, 
released, of course, on the day which delivered me, found new, and I 
sincerely trust, kind owners. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


“God is like light, which, without being seen, renders all things visible 
and conceals itself under the various prismatic colours; the eye receives only 
its rays, but the heart feels its warmth.” 


“¢ The world is in darkness, but man is more lofty than his dwelling-place ; 
he carries his glance much higher, and spreads forth the wings of his soul. 
When the sixty minutes which we call sixty years have passed, he takes flight 
and vanishes into space ; the ashes of his covering fall again to the earth, and 
his soul, delivered from its frail prison, uplifts itself, free and pure as a 
sound, to the ethereal regions. But here below, from the bosom of this 
gloomy life, he discovers the summits of that world which awaits him, illu- 
minated by the rays of a sun that rises not on this world : thus the inhabitant 
of polar regions, in the long nights which the sun does not interrupt, sees 
nevertheless at noon an aurora borealis reddening the tops of the highest 
mountains, and he dreams of the loug summer when the sun will not leave 
him.” 


A THOUGHT. 


WHEN time hath swept us on its surge, 
To where its troubled waters merge, 
Where all its sparkling bubbles end, 
And the eternal waves extend ; 
While, as the vital moments fail, 

The bursting spirit rends the vail, 
Whose awful gloom from mortal ken, 
Shadows the destinies of men, 

Chis busy moving life will seem, 
Like the dim memory of a dream, 
And all its pleasure and distress 
“vanish into nothingness. 
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STRAY LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LADY EMIGRANT. 
(Concluded from p. 432.) 


April 28th.—A charming day! Have been in the woods botaniz- 
ing. Found a great variety of plants; most of which, with Wither- 
ing’s assistance, we have been able to make out. Some of the lichens 
and mosses are really elegant. ‘There are abundance of violets, of 
three different sorts—purple, yellow, and white ; none of which, alas! ! 
yield any perfume. Thisis a very common case with most of the 
ny flowers we have yet met with. A lovely flower without scent, 

, to me, like a beauty without a soul. 

ag “Pe 29th—Royal Oak Day.—The Kalmia Latifolia is coming into 
beautiful bloom. It grows in great profusion on the banks of our 
lake ; many of these shrubs are twenty feet high. O, how such 
plants as these would delight our metropolitan florists! Our bu- 
siness, as farmers, has now fully begun; and gardening has not been 
neglected ; for we have made considerable progress in getting a 
piece of rubbishy ground adjoining our cottage converted into a ve- 
getable and flower garden. I take my turn with the hoe and the 
rake (spade and pick-axe I do not attempt to wield); and I traverse 
the neighbouring woods in search of plants and flowers wherewith to 
ornament my beds and borders. Had each of us two pair of hands, 
we could now find fullemployment for them. Spring has but fairly 
commenced, and I am informed we shall have scorching summer 
almost immediately. Winter, however, is past, with all its pinching 
propensities, and | am heartily glad it is so; for, notwithstanding 
our determination to practise philosophy, we did crumble a little be- 
fore ‘‘ the frosty fiend” took a final leave of us. Julia, I think, will 
make the worst American amongst us. Dear girl, sixteen is not the 
age for practising stern philosophy ; - and when ion surveys her red 
arms, her soiled shoes and stockings, and indeed her whole altered 
appearance,—I do not wonder that she considers her fate a hard one. 
Educated until she left England to adorn a boudoir, or to grace a 
drawing-room,—it cannot be s surprising should she feel—dee ‘ply feel-- 
her altered condition now that she hes to contorm to the servile and 
menial duties of our little household. She neither murmurs nor com- 
plains; but I fancy she has mental sufferings which she strives to 
hide from us. I am anxious to do all I can to share in and sustain 
the labours that naturally fall upon the female department; and I am 
not aware that I have failed in any of my new attempts, except that 
of milking the cows 

It is remarked by an elegant writer on “ The Pleasures of Agri- 
culture,” that this purs suit dees not, like most others, exclude woman 
from all participation therein. There are few of my sex, I should 
think, who have had opportunities of testing the theory, that will be 
found dissenting from this doctrine. For my own p: art, as far as a 
limited experience has afforded me the means of judging of the 
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matter, I fully subscribe to its correctness; and at the same time I 
cannot help admiring the gallantry, or, I would rather say, the socia! 
feeling that suggested it to the author. To participate in the toils, 
as well as the pleasures, of those we love, is one of the sweetest and 
dearest privileges of mutual affection. The world—or what is com- 
monly meant by the term—society, often imposes restraints on our 
hearts’ best wishes; and fearing to transgress the laws which fashion 
has arbitrarily instituted, we rigidly confine ourselves within the 

narrow barriers of etiquette, thereby cruelly crushing (with a perfect 
knowledge of the fact) the honestest and purest impulses that ever 
arise in an ardent and generous bosom. Thank God, I am at pre- 
sent far removed from those trammels that would, were I differently 
situated as regards society, restrain me from complying with what 
my heart and my conscience dictate ;_ for here I may lend my slen- 
der aid to my husband inthe garden or in the field, without asking 
myself—* W hat will Mrs. Grundy say 2” 

One pleasant evening we were all surprised to hear a chirping of 

what we supposed were distant wood larks. We listened attentively, 
endeavouring to trace some resemblance between their song and 
that of the delightful little choristers of our own country, whose 
warblings are little inferior to those of the nightingale. As the 
evening advanced, our songsters grew louder, but less sweet ; when, 
presently, a harsh discordant creak dispelled the pleasing delusions 
That magical croak instantly transformed our woodlarks into a com- 
munity of frogs—which, in reality, they were. We had been told of 
“frog concerts ;” but as terms do not always convey the truth to the 
imagination, it appears to have failed in this instanee, and our inex- 
perienced ears were not prepared to receive such peculiar tones from 
our neighbours, the frogs. As the tones of these said frogs do not 
exactly resemble any thing I have ever heard, through all the given 
changes of harmony,—and knowing how difficult it is to convey in 
words a just and correct idea of cond, I shall not attempt to be mu- 
sically learned on this croaking occasion, 

June 2nd..—The weather very hot. Our farmers busy planting In- 
dian corn and Lima beans. We never witnessed vegetation so rapid. 
Oats that were sown on the 23rd ultimo, are now six inches high. 
Rhododendron, which grows in profusion in our woods, is now in 
great beauty; the trees far surpassing in size and splendour all that I 
have seen of the kind elsewhere. 

June 4th —Still very sultry. Breakfasted under our rustic porch 
in the garden. The pretty humming-birds, buzzing to and fro on 
rapid wing, seemed alike fearless of us and our steamy beverage. 
The freshness of morning, in every country, is delightful, but in this 
climate, during the hot season, it is the only enjoyable part of the 
day. Noon brings its oppressive heat; and, borne on the evening 
breeze, are myriads of teasing little insects. 

Aug. 25th.—The weather is not quite so hot as it has been; but 
we yet expect the heat will return. Last week we experienced two 
frightful thunder-storms, far more violent, while they lasted, than any 
I ever witnessed in England ; for the deluge of rain is accompanied 
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by such a hurricane of wind, that the loudest thunder can scarcely be 
heard. 

Our little harvest is over, if we except the Indian corn; which will 
not be ripe before October. Our crops have been but indiflévents 
but how could it be otherwise while the soil is so full of stumps, roots, 
and stones, that it is impossible to plough it as itought to be ploughed ? 
But small and light as our crops have been, we have found the har- 
vesting of them expensive ; the high rate of wages, and the low price 
of grain, are out of all comparison. We found it necessary to hirea 
female to assist in our household labour ; and, after considerable dif- 
ficulty, the daughter of a poor Yankee backwoods-man was engaged 
at five shillings sterling per week. She scarcely had a change of 
clothes to her back, and actually not a decent shoe to her foot, and 
yet we were to consider it a great favour her consenting “ to come 
and help me””’ She made her appearance on the day appointed, 
mounted on the bare back of a lean old horse, seated behind a 
younger brother. A blue cotton handkerchief, containing her ward- 
robe, she carried on her lap, which, from its size, was no great en- 
cumbrance. Seeing a horse stop opposite our garden gate, | “supposed 
the young female to be the girl we were expecting ; I therefore 
stepped out to speak to her accordingly. But before I had time to 
carry my purpose into effect,—looking as pert as possible, she ad- 
dressed me with, “I guess you be Miss T— (the Yankees do not use 
the term Mrs.), an’t you! r’ I acknowledged my name, and asked 
her to walk in,—at the same time informing her, that although her 
name had been mentioned to me, at that moment I had forgot it. 
«« My name,” said she, “* be Miss Amanda S. Hoggins. "—« Oh, yes,” 
said I, * I remember,—Amanda is your name.” She gave me a fa- 
miliar nod, and here the matter ended. I did not like the girl calling 
herself Miss Amanda; but I had discovered it to be customary for 
the most abject creatures to be addressed as Mr. and Miss So-and-so, 
I soon discovered that my new maid was not going to suit me; she 
was blissfully ignorant, and too independent to ‘learn. . After she had 
been with us two weeks, she marched into the parlour one morning, 
and seated herself at the breakfast table. Mr. T— stared in perfect 
astonishment; Julia blushed (not for herself) and hung down her 
head ; and S—n broke forth in one of his hearty laughs,—while I ap- 
peared left to manage the difficulty in the best manner I could. I 
will not here state how it was managed—for it was a difficulty ; but 
the sequel was, that Miss Amanda 8. Hoggins took her blue bundle 
under her arm, and left us that same forenoon, Her wages came to 
ten shillings, which, she said, would enable her to buy a new dress ; 
and if she ‘hired out for another two weeks, she would be able to pur- 
chase “a pair of shoes, a muslin sun bonnet, and a hair comb,’—and 
then, she “ @uessed she should be considerable well off for that 
season.” 

Having no longer any hopes of the Yankee settlers’ daughters, 
after a good deal ‘of scouring the country, we discovered a family of 
Scotch emigrants residing about ten miles from us, where were some 
girls that hired out occasionally. After some coaxing, we succeeded 


-? 


in engaging a little dirty minx of fourteen, at the rate of three shil- 
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lings per week. I had been forewarned of the difficulty of procur- 
ing servant-girls in America; I was then a little sceptical; now my 
faith is complete. 

Oct. 8th.—We have resided here now nearly a year, and our ha- 
bitation is improved both inwardly and outwardly (thanks to the me- 
chanical skill and willing hands of Mr. T—); while the fences and 
grounds immediately connected therewith, look as if they were owned 
by civilized beings. However, we have already been visited by au- 
tumnal frosts, so that the morning glories, which lately adorned my 
rustic porch with their purple and pink-and-white delicate blossoms, 
have been cut off, as it were, in the morning of their existence. They, 
however, have not fallen alone ; for a long list of killed and wounded, 
of our plants, flowers, and vegetables, has just been placed before me. 
How short are our summers! In May we had smart frosts,—and be- 
fore September had run its course, autumnal frosts came on. I was 
not aware, until a few days ago, that we had large black bears for such 
near neighbours. Mr. T—, myself, and S—n, were taking a short 
stroll into the woods adjoining one of our meadows, when out rushed 
a prodigious huge bear! I screamed; but not losing the power of 
locomotion, off [ set in the direction of our cottage,leaving the two 
gents to the tender mercies of Master Bruin. However, | was quickly 
followed by S—, who came, not in fear, but in hope—for he came to 
get his gun, in the hope of coming up with the bear,whom he reported 
to have scampered off through the bushes. I upbraided him for leay- 
ing Mr. T—, but he assured me that the bear had no wish to make ac- 
quaintance with any of us; he had, apparently, been looking out for 
some hogs which were feeding upon the beech nuts and chestnuts just 
beginning to fall from the trees in the woods. Without parleying 
long, he hastened back, and, after an hour’s absence (during which I 
was very uncomfortable), our gents returned without being able to 
give any account of the black bear. 

December 31st.—In taking farewell of the old year, it is, to me, 
like parting with an old friend; and yet it has fallen far short of 
my anticipations. In looking back to it, although it is scarcely gone, 
there hangs already over it a dreaminess differing from all that I 
previously remember; and though it has been a continual season of 
realities, yet they have been of that passive character, and of that 
ever-recurring similitude, which leave but little behind indelibly 
impressed on the memory. Nations, like individuals, have their 
evil deeds going before them; and it has been a general remark 
with us, that the American newspapers invariably introduce into 
their own columns, from the English papers, those paragraphs which 
seem to tell against the civilization, the integrity, and the morality 
of us poor English, 

Winter set in remarkably early ; so that we, and many others, 
were quite unprepared. On the 20th and 2lst of November there 
fell fully two feet of snow; and up to this moment there has been 
no intermission of severe frost. ‘‘Too much of one thing is good 
for nothing,”—so say I with respect to the winters here. Soon 
after the snow first fell, a sad accident occurred to a considerable 
part of our small flock of sheep. At first they refused to eat our 
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coarse Timothy-grass hay ; and, in their discontent, managed to get 
out of the farm-yard, and also to wade through the snow as far as 
the shore of the lake, where a profusion of laurel grows; when, 
being hungry, and tempted by its green appearance, many of them 
nibbled as much of this deleterious shrub as put an end to their lives 
in a few hours. Some of them that were very ill eventually re- 
covered ; while a few of them appeared not to have partaken ef the 
alluring poison. I do not remember when I have been more dis- 
tressed by an incident of so little real consequence ; it is not so 
much the amount, as the nature of the loss. 

Two or three English families have found their way to this part 
of the country during the past summer, but none of them are such 
as I would select for acquaintances, were I permitted to choose. 
They, I fear, like ourselves, are not the right sort of persons for 
this rough country ; but as their lot seems cast amongst us, I by no 
means would attempt to discourage them. None of them, however, 
seem circumstanced exactly like ourselves ; for I suspect they have 
been little accustomed to good society in England. One family is 
from Bradford, Yorkshire. Mr. B. says he was a well-to-do wool- 
stapler there. Mrs. B. is as perfect a specimen of Yorkshire women 
as I ever met with. Their circumstances, | fear, are very circum- 
scribed ; but it seems to be the general endeavour of the foreign 
settlers to be considered persons of importance, in one way or 
another, apparently unmindful that they are sure to find (like 
water) their proper level by the time this part of the country be- 
comes more densely populated, and the settlers of a more intelligent 
order. Mrs. B. is already beginning to fret and repine at her pre- 
sent condition,—she has no mental resources to fall back upon in 
the hour of trial. It is true she has got but avery poor cabin to 
live in, and few comforts of any description about her; but it seems 
to me that the prejudices she entertains towards America and the 
Americans are the deep-rooted sources of her discontent. She 
rather shocked me, although I could not help feeling amused at her 
ludicrous absurdities, the last time we met. After detailing to me a 
long catalogue of mishaps and grievances, she very conscientiously 
(I believe) assured me, “that although it might be very wicked 
to do so, yet she could not help entertaining the opinion—that it 
was not the same Great Disposer of human affairs in America that 
presided over the actions of the more favoured people of England.” 
She further said that it was evident to her that the American sun 
and moon were very inferior to the English ones. The centinual 
going wrong of “ all manner of things” convinced her, that the same 
kind Providence did not overlook us, Her husband, too, is an oddity. 
He, forsooth, professes to be somewhat erudite. He says he used to 
get as many as eight or ten “ novel books” from their circulating 
library every year; besides making it a rule to read “ from begin- 
ning to end,” annually, the book of “Elegant Extracts,” which 
book he considers a much cleverer work than the Bible. He pro- 
fesses to be delighted with the “ Wav-ver-lee novels,’ and his 
favourite amongst them is “ Iv-han-ho-ee.” In other literary names 
he is equally unfortunate, where there is a possibility of getting 
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wrong. These people have a young son and daughter—both 
thorough-bred Yorkshire ; and notwithstanding their broad provin- 
cial dialect, Mrs. B. is exceedingly anxious to meet with a country- 
man of her own, that she can convert into a schoolmaster, lest the 
education of her children should be ruined “ by learning the Yankee 
lingo.” 


The accomplished and talented individual from whose Journal 
these extracts have been taken, was destined, notwithstanding her 
general good sense and philosophy, to yield to uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances ; for a few years’ residence in the woods fully convinced 
her that an American forest is not the most suitable situation for 
persons like herself, and those connected with her, to reside in. 
For some years, it is true, that she bore up against privations and 
ditliculties of no ordinary character, and encountered toils and fa- 
tigues that her delicate frame, and equally delicate constitution, were 
but ill adapted to sustain. Some months subsequent to the date of 
the last extract taken from the Journal, an opportunity was em- 
braced of sending back her niece to England; for it would have 
been worse than cruel to have sacrificed her happiness and accom- 
plishments to any sordid or selfish consideration on the part of her 
relations. On her departure, an accumulation of household duties 
naturally devolved upon our authoress, and female help was difficult 
to obtain in that part of the country. 

The family early discovered that they could not, without the aid 
of hired labour, gain a subsistence from their farm ; and this yearly 
outlay in wages, coupled with other expenses, necessary and contin- 
gent, was more than their limited funds could continue to meet. 
They also discovered that the productiveness of the soil, and the 
favourable state of the climate, had been widely misrepresented by 
those who professed to be their friends: in short, that they had not 
only deceived themselves in their too sanguine expectations, but bad 
also been cajoled and deceived by others. In this dilemina what 
was tobedone? ‘To remain where they were, foretold of increasing 
privations, and ultimate and absolute ruin; but to retreat—there 
was the difficulty. 

For once, they were favoured. Accident brought them a pur- 
chaser for their farm; when our journalist shortly afterwards re- 
turned to her native country,—a country she ought never (with her 
feelings, talents, and pursuits) to have left. But, alas! her harp— 
that solace in many a lonely hour, remained behind her, for reasons 
which here need not be explained. Her husband, however, did not 
accompany her, finding it necessary to remain in America until he 
could complete the settlement of his affairs ; but he joined her about 
a year after her return. Her nephew S—n had become so well 
reconciled to the country that he still continues to reside there, 
though not in the same district; and as he has recently married the 
daughter of highly respectable parents, it is probable that his lot is 
permanently fixed. 
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Mr. and Mrs. T— were welcomed back by their old and long- 
tried friends; and although their altered circumstances made it im- 
perative upon them that they should court economy and retirement; 
yet it must haye been highly gratifying to their feelings to find 
themselves, on many occasions, welcomed back to that circle in 
society, to which, in brighter days, they had formerly belonged. 

It soon, however, became but too apparent to those who possessed 
the best means of judging, that the health of our fair journalist was 
rapidly declining ; probably, having received a severe shock from 
the inclement winters of North America. Be this as it may, it soon 
appeared certain that nature could not long hold out; and in the 
early part of last spring she breathed her last, on the bosom of her 
kind and affectionate husband. 


THE DEATH OF THE ONLY CHILD. 


Tue last breath’s drawn—the conflict’s o’er -the struggling hour is past, 
Death’s agony is over now, the sharpest and the last ; 

Paleness is on the icy cheek, and shadows on the brow,— 

The rose that on our path-way bloomed, is lost unto us now. 


Thy mother in the darkness sits, and weeps that thou art gone ; 
Thy father thinketh on the time he first called thee his own ; 

And now the gloomy wing of death hath waved above our hearth, 
That seemed so bright and joyous at the tidings of thy birth. 


For oh! it grieves our hearts to think, that thou, our fair young flower, 
Wast only sent to bud awhile, then perish in an hour ; 

Thy parents’ hearts had fondly deemed, that when their hour had come, 
Their child’s hand would their pillow smooth, and lay them in the tomb. 


’Tis over, and to endless joy thy gentle soul hath fled. 

We'll lay thee near the old church-tower, the green turf o’er thy head— 
A low and quiet home it is, beside the solemn trees, 

Whose lofty heads are waving now beneath the evening breeze. 


Ah! many are the ills of life the spirit has to bear : 

We dare not wish thou ne’er hadst left thine heritage of care ; 
Thou’st ’scaped a weary world, my child—a weary one and brief, 
That fills the head with vanity, and rends the heart with grief. 


Thou’st joined the white-robed host, that stand around the throne! 
The voices of the blessed choirs have hailed our sainted one : 

No mortal tongue can e’er describe the glories of that place, 

Where seraphs strike their golden harps, and smiles the Saviour’s face. 


A. R. B. 
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THE SCULPTOR OF FLORENCE. 
A TALE. 


Our tale commences upon one of those delicious evenings, when 
the splendour of an Italian sun-set, and the beauties of an Italian 
sky, seem purposely adapted by Nature to imbue with tenderness 
and joy, the hearts of those fond lovers who seek the shady grove, 
or wander on the banks of the Arno, to breathe in each other’s ears 
renewed vows of affection and fidelity. The balmy breeze was 
laden with the perfume of sweet flowers; the fe: athered choristers 
of the woods were closing their daily harmony with a few plaintive 
and touching notes of melody ; and already were the lamps bright 
and numerous in many of the gay cassinos which adorned the vale 
of Arno. The towers and spires ‘of the city of Florence were for 
a moment gilded with the departing rays of the setting sun: the 
mighty dome, which at that period ornamented the ducal palace, 
shone ¢ as if it were covered with a sheet of the most precious of 
metals ; and then a soft and delicious twilight succeeded the evan- 
escent effulgence of that splendid sun-set. 

The period to which we allude, was the middle of the six- 
teenth century: and on the evening in question, and at about 
the hour of sun-set, two forms might have been distinguished in a 
secluded spot on the banks of the Arno. They walked slowly up 
and down the place, which they had evidently selected as one of 
rendezvous ; and from the melancholy which pervaded their coun- 
tenances, and the earnestness of their conversation, an imaginative 
mind might gather all their history of hopeless aud unc hangeable 
love—of passion which some stern command, or unkind fate refused 
to render happy —of vows which were probably never to be fulfilled 
—and of promises which young hearts so long, so tenaciously, and 
so faithfully cling to. Oh! love is like the vine which clings round 
the forest tree in a secluded spot: so long as its tendrils are 
watered by the dews of hope, they flourish and are verdant; but 
when the arid heat of despair pours its influence upon them, they 
gradually relinquish their hold of the trunk which has long sup- 
ported them, and soon wither and die away. 

By what we have ere now said, the reader will have no difficulty 
in perceiving, that the individuals to whom we have partially intro- 
duced him, were a lover and his fond mistress—a youth and a 
beauteous girl, on both of whom nature had been prodigal in the 
distribution of her embellishments. The former was tall and hand- 
some, with a countenance cast in a Grecian mould, and a slender 
though sinewy form, which the vesture of the age set off to peculiar 
advantage. His companion was nearly as tall as he; and her 
eraceful figure, with her long robe dragging upon the ground, 
resembled the Madonnas which the artists of those times loved to 
trace upon their canvass. Her large black eyes were suffused in 
tears—her vermilion lips, apart, disclosed a set of the whitest teeth 
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—and her scarf, falling from her shoulders, revealed short glimpses 
of a bust of which the low corsage then in fashion could not conceal 
the snowy and voluptuous beauties. 

“‘ Wherefore thus distress yourself, Leonora?” said the youth, 
in a soothing tone of voice. ‘ Destiny cannot have so sad a fate 
in store for us.” 

“OQ Manuel!” exclaimed the weeping girl: “my father is 
inflexible ; and, as he himself declared, the laws of the Persians 
and the Medes were not more unalterable than his will. The mar- 
quis Appiani is rich and powerful: he is the favourite of the Grand 
Duke—and through his influence, my father hopes to re-establish 
his fallen fortunes.’ 

‘*True—alas! it is too true, Leonora!” said the young man, 
striking his forehead with his hand. ‘* Appiani is wealthy and 
great—and I—a poor sculptor—an artist without a name—a wretch 
whose daily toils are scarcely sufficient to procure him his daily 
bread! Oh! Leonora—Leonora !” 

*¢ Do not give way to despair, Manuel.’ 

** And yet you dare not bid me hope, Leonora !” 

There was a bitterness of woe in the words of each, which went 
to the hearts of those disconsolate lovers. 

*¢ And yet,” said Manuel hastily, and after a long pause—“ and 
yet I have one chance of acquiring fortune, fame, and the consent 
of your sire, Leonora: but it is madness—it is childish—to entertain 
so ambitious a design.” 

‘« Speak—speak,” cried Leonora, a ray of hope animating her 
pale countenance. ‘* Speak ; in situations like our’s, 1 could fain 
see flowers of hope glowing on the very verge of impossibility 
itself.” 

‘¢ Leonora,” said the youth in a solemn and impressive tone of 
voice, ‘in ten days the exhibition of the prize statues takes place. 
The Grand Duke awards a laurel crown, a princely fortune, and a 
title to him who produces the best statue of Saint Cecilia. Michael 
Angelo—the pride of Italy, and the wonder of the whole world— 
Michael Angelo is the judge ; ; and he is as impartial as he is keen 
in his perception of real merit.” 

« All this I know, Manuel,” cried Leonora, somewhat impa- 
tiently. ‘ But what reference has it to our position? You are 
aware that my father has fixed the wedding to take place, on the 
day succeeding the one which marks the election of the happy 
artist, who shall please the great Michael Angelo by his talent and 
his labour.” 

“TI know that you will laugh at me, Leonora—that you will 
fancy my words to be the ravings of an idiot, or a conceited fool,” 
continued Manuel, impetuously: ‘* but all may not be so vain and 
futile as you think. I have prepared my statue also—I have 
worked night and day for months past—” 

“ Hence those hollow eyes—that pale countenance!” interrupted 
Leonora, glancing tende rly at her lover. 

“Oh! I have toiled as never yet man toiled,” proceeded the 
enthusiastic youth; “and my work is complete—save the arm 
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which supports the lyre. Three strokes of the chisel—and it is 
finished! And my Saint Cecilia is the counterpart of my Leonora— 
else had not the statue stood the slightest chance of success!” 

‘* Manuel, you have not been guilty of this imprudence?” said 
Leonora, in a melancholy tone of voice, which went like a dagger 
to the heart of her lover. 

‘Oh! it is too true,” returned the sculptor, after a moment's 
pause. ‘* But do not laugh at my folly. I cling to that statue, 
not as an artist—Oh! no—as a lover. The Greeks concealed the 


_ most sublime truths in their fables: that of Pygmalion is my 


history. When 1am with my statue, 1 am not alone; and now 
that it is almost complete—now that it has the appearance of a 
lovely living object, I tremble before it as before you. It seems 
to me that the statue palpitates as I approach it; and then I kneel 
to it—and meseems that sweet music issues from its lyre. Oh! 
that statue is now my only hope and joy !” 

Leonora threw herself into the arms of her lover, and wept 
bitterly. Her voice was lost in sobs—he kissed her chaste fore- 
head, besought her to be calm—and when she had again recovered 
her presence of mind, he resumed his discourse. 

“When the Grand Duke had filled all Italy with the news of 
his proclamation relative to the intended competition, of which 
Michael Angelo was invited to be the judge and arbiter, a sudden 
idea struck me that I would hew from a shapeless block of marble, 
the image of the most faultless of God's creatures. And I have 
succeeded, Leonora—and, O! I know not what urges me thus to 
hope—but I feel, that if my statue be exhibited on the day appointed, 
the prize will be awarded to him who sculptured it!” 

The hope, that thus illuminated the mind of the _ enthusi- 
astic Manuel, speedily communicated its invigorating influence 
to the bosom of his Leonora ; and she smiled through her tears at 
her lover, as she poured forth her sanguine anticipations and heart- 
felt wishes, that the laurel crown would encircle his brows. 

«And, Oh!” said the beauteous girl, as she leant upon the arm of 
Manuel, ‘ how dear in after life, will be this spot to us both. It 
was here,” she continued in a more playful tone, ‘ that we first 
met, Manuel—here that you first told me you loved ine — here that 
your first statue of the Virgin was placed, for pilgrims to kneel 
to— and here that you first disclosed the existence of your Saint 
Cecilia.” 

Scarcely had Leonora ceased speaking, when the lovers drew near 
to a tall marble image of the mother of our Saviour, which ornamented 
the spot. It had been placed there, agreeably to the will of a miser, 
who had died a few years previously ; and the moderate pecuniary 
tender of Manuel, tothe executors of the bequest, had procured for him 
the sculpture of that monument of a miser’s penitence and charity 
in the hour of death. The lovers drew near the statue, and gazed 
upon it in silence. 

‘¢The hand that moulded this form, will one day produce works 
which shall be the glory of Italy,”’ said a solemn voice; and in a 
moment an old man, whom the shades of evening had hitherto 
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concealed from the view of the lovers, stood before them: but even 
in the dubious light of that hour, they could not fail to mark his 
keen dark eye, his venerable grey hair, and his modest attire, which 
gave him the appearance of a patriarch-shepherd of the olden time. 

‘** And yet so splendid a production is suffered to remain in the 
public road,” continued the old man, surveying the outlines of the 
statue as he spoke. ‘I examined it this morning, when it was 
light—and it is faultless.” 

‘* You are then a judge in these matters, old man,” said Manuel 
hastily. 

‘A little,” returned the venerable stranger carelessly: ‘“‘I once 
made them my study.” = 

‘“‘And do you really attach so much importance to a work, 
which scarcely occupied the sculptor a month to complete?” 
resumed Manuel. 

‘** Even in rough designs the germinations of great talent may 
be discernible,” was the reply. But how know you that only a 
month—” 

‘* Because it is the poor fruit of my toil,’”’ said Manuel, anticipat- 
ing the stranger's question. 

“‘O this is a strange coincidence then,” observed the old man; 
and with a chuckling laugh he added, ‘* But may I be informed if 
you have prepared a Saint Cecilia for the election that is to take 
place in a week or ten days ?” 

‘* What artist in Florence has not?” demanded Manuel, impa- 
tiently ; for there was something in the manner of his interrogator 
he liked not. He accordingly bade the inquisitive stranger fare- 
well, and having conducted his beauteous Leonora to the gate of 
her father’s cassino, he hastened back to the modest apartments 
which he occupied, in a humble dwelling, situate in one of the most 
obscure streets of the city of Florence. 

Manuel was met at the door of his apartments, by a laughing, 
fair-haired, bright-eyed, intelligent youth of sixteen, who ran to him 
and embraced him fervently, crying at the same time, ‘*Good news, 
dear brother Manuel: we have gold enough now for many days!” 
and he displayed a well filled purse, as he repeated his ejaculations. 

‘¢ Whence came that money, Stephano?” demanded Manuel. 

‘‘ From the sale of the statue of Saint Peter, you gave me to take 
to Solomon the Jew, this morning,” was the immediate reply. 

‘¢ And Solomon paid you thirty ducats ?” said Manuel, in a tone 
of the most unaffected surprise. 

“ No—no—not he!” answered Stephano, with an arch smile. 
« But I will not keep you in suspense, dear Manuel. I was hasten- 
ing to old Solomon’s shop, with the little statue in my hands, when, 
as I passed the grand exhibition-hall, I just stepped in to see the 
statues that are already sent thither. An old man, dressed like a 
countryman, with white hair—” 

‘¢ And a cap without a plume ?”’ said Manuel hastily. 

« Exactly,” replied Stephano. “Do you know him?” 

‘«‘T have seen him—this evening,” said Manuel. ‘* Proceed!” 

‘¢ Well—this identical old man, then, was busily examining the 
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statues, with a most critical eye, and peering at each, as if he were 
the best judge of all their respective merits in christendom, when 
he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ What a splendid production!’ I turned 
round, and saw that he was gazing at your little statue of Saint 
Peter, which I held in my hands. ‘Is that your’s, young man?’ 
said he. I replied that it was my brother’s; he asked your name, 
and place of residence—and I could not help telling him the truth. 
‘Manuel Ascanio!’ cried he, repeating the name several times : 
‘What, he who was employed to sculpture the statue of the 
Madonna, on the banks of the Arno? I only arrived here yester- 
day,’ continued he, ‘and I have already heard much about it.’ 
I replied in the affirmative: he asked me to sell him the little 
statue I had with me; and when he offered me that purse, contain- 
ing thirty ducats for it, I was only too glad to make him close the 
bargain. Old Solomon would not have given us more than six 
ducats at the outside.” 

‘“‘ This is a fortunate presage,” said Manuel, “ and argues well 
for my Saint Cecilia” 

““Q my dear brother,” cried Stephano, ‘I am so overjoyed, 
that I have at last met some one who knows how to appreciate 
your works. I feel certain that you will succeed at the approach- 
ing exhibition.” 

‘¢To supper and to bed, Stephano,” exclaimed Manuel, without 
noticing his brother’s observations. ‘‘ I must arise betimes to visit 
the gallery and inspect the statues of my rivals. My own perform- 
ance shall not be placed there before the grand day of trial.” 

Manuel slept soundly that night, for hope beat high in his 
breast ; and in his dreams he saw Leonora smiling upon him. He 
fancied that all obstacles would be speedily removed, and that he 
should shortly lead the beautiful girl to the altar, where his most 
sanguine anticipations were to be fulfilled. But when he awoke 
in the morning, he recollected that he had still the Marquis 
Appiani as his rival; and he hastened to the gallery, where the 
exhibition was to take place, to distract his mind for an hour or 
two from dwelling upon auglit that was disagreeable to him. 

Manuel had not left his modest dwelling half an hour, when a 
loud knock summoned Stephano to the door; and in the visitor, 
who walked unceremoniously into the front room, the youth recog- 
nized the old man who had purchased the statue of Saint Peter of 
him the day before. Stephano accordingly received him with all 
possible politeness, and desired him to be seated. 

*‘ Good morning,” said the old man, sinking into a chair, ‘Is 
your brother within ?” 

‘“* He is gone to inspect the statues,” was the answer, delivered 
in a respectful tone. 

‘¢ Perhaps he intends to send one himself to the exhibition ?” 
continued the stranger. 

Stephano nodded an affirmative in a certain mysterious and arch 
manner, which implied that the matter was more than half a 
secret. 

‘“* ] must see it,” said the old man abruptly. 
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** Impossible !” cried Stephano. ‘* My brother has given me 
the most positive orders never to admit any one into his private 
studio.” 

" Did I not proffer you a good price for your little statue yester- 
day ?” demanded the old man. 

“You did—and I thank you,” answered Stephano, ‘ for never 
was money more welcome. We had not an obole in the house.’ 

‘¢ And in case your brother’s statue does not obtain the prize,” 
continued the stranger, ‘‘ which is very probable, especially as 
some of the first artists have forwarded their works to the exhibi- 
tion, what would become of the Saint Cecilia then ?” 

Stephano’s countenance became suddenly clouded as he caleu- 
lated the chances and consequences of his brother’s failure. The 
stranger saw the advantage he had gained, and hesneaiedl to follow 
it up. 

**In case your brother’s statue should be rejected,” said the old 
man, ‘I will purchase it.” 

“ You!” exclaimed Stephano, starting from his seat. 

“‘ Yes—I!” calmly rejoined the stranger. ‘ Although an hum- 
ble individual, I fancy that I have some taste and discrimination 
in the fine arts; and I pledge myself to purchase the statue, if it 
be rejected at the exhibition.” 

Stephano did not hesitate another moment. 

** Follow me, then,” said the youth ; and he led the way to an inner 
apartment, in which the statue of Saint Cecilia was standing upon 
its pedestal. That was the room in which Manuel had toiled, “as 
never before man had toiled”—in which he had devoted hours and 
days to the contemplation only of his magnificent work,—in which 
a faithful lover had hewn from a shapeless block of marble, an all 
but speaking counterpart of her he adored—in which he had re- 
iterated in private all the vows and protestations he had ever made 
to Leonora during their evening walks ;— that was the room, in fine, 
where had been passed some of the most felicitous as well as some 
of the most wretched hours of Manuel's life! And that room con- 
tained the statue on which rested all his hopes—the symmetrical, 
the beautiful statue, which was full of life, and meaning, and love, 
and tenderness to him—the statue which, although bearing the 
name of the patroness of music, might immortalize the transcen- 
dent beauties of her whom he lov ed so sincerely and so well. 

‘*¢ This is the statue !” said Stephano. 

‘© A chef-d'euvre !”’ exclaimed the old man. 

Stephano clapped his hands together in delight. 

“QO it is no wonder that your brother kept this delicious 
image concealed from every eye!” cried the old man, witha smile 
of the most unfeigned rapture. ‘‘The very air—the breath of 
mortals would almost seem to be capable of spoiling that fragile 
marble, and tainting that most exquisite flower of beauty.—Ah! V9 

And the old man started as if he were suddenly bitten by a 
venomous reptile. 

‘‘Is any thing the matter? are you ill?” enquired Stephano, 
anxiously gazing upon the changed countenance of the stranger. 
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e No—boy —no,” said the old man in an agitated tone of voice. 
‘But there is a fault—a grievous fault—or rather negligence in 
that statue. The arm, which supports the lyre, is incomplete.” 

“A fault!” vo no! !” cried Stephano, “it cannot be !” 

‘¢A fault, I say,” exclaimed the stranger. ‘ Three strokes of the 
chisel—three blows of the hammer at statue is complete.” 

And as he uttered these words, the old man seized a chisel and 
a hammer which lay upon a table near him, and approached the 
statue. 

‘‘Consider, Signor—what are you about ?” cried Stephano, 
rushing forward, “and catching the stranger by the skirt of his 
doublet. 

‘‘ Boy, did I not say I w ould purchase that statue, if it failed to 
please at the exhibition?” said the old man, calmly pushing Ste- 
phano aside. ‘1 will forfeit a thousand ducats if I spoil it;”— 
and he advanced towards the statue. 

‘¢ And my brother?” cried Stephano. 

‘¢ He will rejoice at what I am about to do,” was the reply. 

Stephano urged no farther objection, but stood trembling in the 
middle of the room, while the old man slowly and cautiously ap- 
plied the chisel three times to the defective part of the statue, and 
then surveyed his work with admiration and delight. At that 
moment a knock was heard at the door ;- - Stephano recognised his 
brother's signal, hurried the stranger into the front room, closed 
the studio, and hastened to admit Manuel, who started when he 
recognised in his visitor, the individual he had spoken to the even- 
ing before on the banks of the Arno, at the statue of the Madonna. 

‘¢ This is the gentleman who purchased the statue of Saint Peter,” 
said Stephano, presenting the stranger to his brother. ‘* He has 
called to ascertain if you intend to exhibit a specimen of your 
abilities. —-” 

“Ono!” cried Manuel in a sorrowful tone of voice, ‘* I have 
just now inspected the statues already placed in the g: allery, and 
see so much perfection there, that I dare not expose my self to the 
certainty of defeat and consequent disgrace. ™ 

‘¢ Be not discouraged, young man,’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘] 
am not vain,—but I flatter myself I am able to discern merit where 
it exists ; and by the specimens of your capabilities I have already 
seen—the Madonna and the Saint Peter—I augur well in your 
favour.” 

The old man waited not for a reply; but having wished the 
brothers a hasty “ good morning,” he abruptly withdrew. 

‘“* Be not discouraged, dear brother,” said Stephane, when the 
visitor had departed. “That individual is apparently a judge, 
and his opinion must not be lightly valued.” 

“QO Stephano! I have this day seen some splendid productions 
of art,” exclaimed Manuel. “ Let me contemplate my ow nm statue 
once more, and thus acquire fresh hopes and fresh courage! 

*¢ One moment,” said Stephano. 

** No,—come with me,” cried Manuel; and he led his brother 





into the adjacent apartment. 
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Manuel cast one look at his statue, and gave a sudden start. 
He ran up to it, examined the arm, passed his hand over his eyes, 
and again convinced himself that it was no delusion. 

‘“¢ Stephano !” said he, in a voice of thunder, as he turned hastily 
round to his terrified brother, ‘ that individual who has just left 
the house—” 

‘** Pardon me—and I will tell you all,” cried Stephano, falling 
upon his knees. 

‘* He applied the chisel to my statue!” ejaculated Manuel ; 
**and there is only one man living who could have touched it as 
he has touched it!” . 

‘““Q my dear brother— pardon me!” cried Stephano, still 
trembling at Manuel's feet. 

‘** And that old man—” continued the sculptor. 

** Who is he ?” said Stephano. 

** Michael Angelo himself!” was the answer. 

‘* Michael Angelo!” cried Stephano, leaping upon his feet. 
‘** Manuel—he will award you the crown, and we shall he rich and 
happy evermore !”’ 

‘* Michael Angelo is my friend!” exclaimed Manuel, in a 
paroxysm of the wildest joy. ‘* Michael Angelo has seen my 
statue—Michael Angelo has been in my house! O this mean 
dwelling will henceforth appear to me a palace! For Michael 
Angelo has been here—the pride of Italy—the wonder of Europe— 
and he has bade me hope! O Stephano! I suffocate with joy: 
I fain would weep, and cannot! O that such unexpected hap- 
piness should have been in store for me !” 

*¢ He said your Saint Cecilia was a chef d’euvre, Manuel,” cried 
Stephano. “The opinion of Michael Angelo is the opinion of 
Italy: a prophecy of Michael Angelo is as an order of destiny. 
O what a great man has deigned to visit us! and what bounty 
on the part of heaven is this!” 

*¢ What will happen to me during the next ten days I know not,” 
said Manuel, solemnly; ‘* but this I feel—that I have just experi- 
enced the most profound emotion whicha man can support. Another 
such shock, of happiness or misery, would kill me on the spot, or 
send me a raving madman toa receptacle for the insane. But, O 
God! my prayers are pure, and thou canst change my crown of 
thorns into one of laurels !” 

Ten days passed tediously away ; and during that period Manuel 
had not a single opportunity of conversing with Leonora Vivaldi. 
Her father, who was well aware of her passion for the obscure 

sculptor, and who was desirous of accomplishing the union be- 
tween her and the Marquis Appiani, ordered her to be so nar- 
rowly watched, that she could not once repair to the usual place 
of rendezvous during the time that elapsed between the evening on 
which our tale opens and the day that was fixed for the exhibition 
of the statues, and the final judgment of Michael Angelo. A note 
from Manuel had, however, informed her of all that had occurred 
in reference to his statue and to the great man who had spoken so 
highly in his favour. 
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The morning of the eventful day dawned; and many an artist 
rose from a sleepless couch with a brow rendered feverish, and a 
heart aching with uncertainty, hope, and fear. Florence was all 
confusion, mirtlr, bustle, and joy ; the streets leading to the gallery 
in which the statues were exhibited were crowded to excess. rip | 
one was anxious to catch a glimpse of the ducal cortege; but all 
were more impatient still to see the arbiter of the competition— 
Michael Angelo—the mighty artist who had been invited from 
Rome to preside at the ceremony. 

It had been ordered by proclamation that all the statues should 
be conveyed to the gallery by mid-day; the decision was to be 
made at about three in the afternoon. Manuel and Stephano rose 
early, and were anxiously waiting for the arrival of the vehicle 
which had been ordered to convey the Saint Cecilia to the gallery, 
when a letter was brought by a page bearing the livery of the 
Count Vivaldi. The missive was addressed to the elder brother ; 
and its contents were as follow :— 

‘‘ Manuel, I have long been aware of your attachment for my 
daughter ; and were I alone with her on earth,—if I had not a 
son whom I should leave poor and miserable, I would gladly 
consent to your union. But this cannot be. If the Marquis 
Appiani espouse my daughter, my fallen fortunes will be esta- 
blished once more, and my son will be placed in a condition 
worthy of his family and his ancestors. Ought not Leonora, then, 
to sacrifice herself for her parents and her brother? If thou 
thinkest she ought, I pray thee show thy love for her, and do not 
dishonour her. Recollect that Lisa del Giocundo was disgraced 
when Leonardo da Vinci published her portrait. Renounce, then, 
the exhibition of your statue,—consider my old age, my gray hairs 
—respect the honour of Leonora—and we will both bless you 
together. ‘© VivaLpI.” 


The letter dropped from Manuel’s hand—Stephano picked it 
up and perused it hastily. 

‘*¢ T wait your reply, Signor,” said the page. 

*¢ Lisa del Giocundo was disgraced,” mused Manuel, audibly, 
‘“‘and she awarded not stolen interviews to her lover,—and she 
was not promised to a Marquis Appiani. Tell the Count, your 
master,” he added, ina firm tone of voice, turning to the page, 
‘*that I obey his wishes, and that if he order me to break my 
statue to pieces, I am ready to fulfil his orders.” 

The boy was about to depart, when Manuel, recollecting a ques- 
tion which he was desirous of asking, called him back. 

*¢ You are acquainted with the contents of this letter?” inquired 
Manuel. 

‘¢ T am in my master’s confidence,” was the reply. 

*“< Tell me, then,” resumed Manuel, *‘ how came the Count Vi- 
valdi to ascertain that my statue was the image of his daughter?” 

** Michael Angelo was presented to the Count last evening by 
the Marquis Appiani, and when he was introduced to Signora 
Leonora, he discovered the likeness.” 


’ 
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‘* You may go,” said Manuel: and the page withdrew to bear 
the sculptor’s message to his master. So soon as he was despatched, 
Manuel shut himself up in his studio, and Stephano gave way to 
his grief in the front chamber. 

It was about one o’clock when the Marquis Appiani, who was 
ignorant that Manuel was his rival in Leonora’s affection, called 
at the humble dwelling of the two brothers. Manuel was sum- 
moned by Stephano from his studio, and the Marquis hastened to 
unfold the object of his visit. 

‘Your name, I believe, is Manuel Ascanio ?” said the Marquis. 

** It is, my lord,” was the reply. 

** You have accomplished a chef d’euvre, Signor,” continued the 
Marquis; ‘‘and the Grand Duke has sent me to fetch it. My 
followers wait outside. You are to accompany me: his Highness 
is desirous of seeing you.” 

** Accident, my lord,” said Manuel, with a deep sigh, “ or 
rather the venial indiscretion of my brother, discovered that statue 
of which you are speaking to a great man—” 

*¢ Despatch—I am anxious to see it,” interrupted the Marquis : 
** Michael Angelo has already spoken so highly of its merits.” 

“I dare not show it to a soul,” said Manuel, with difficulty 
suppressing his tears. 

** But I,” urged the Marquis, smiling, ‘‘am ordered by the 
Grand Duke to carry it to his presence ; and I dare not disobey.” 

“« My word is pledged,” said Manuel. 

‘“‘ So is mine,” returned the Marquis, taking a heavy purse from 
his pocket, and throwing it upon the table. ‘If the statue be 
sold, there is money—I re-purchase it: but mine it must be ;”— 
and the Marquis summoned his followers from the passage where 
they were waiting without. 

“You dare not take it by force,” cried Manuel, fiercely con- 
fronting the Marquis Appian. 

‘¢ I dare execute the Duke’s orders,” was the calm reply, as the 
Marquis beckoned his followers to attend upon him whithersoever 
he might lead. 

‘‘ This tyranny —this injustice is insupportable!” exclaimed 
Manuel, wildly. 

‘‘O brother, give them the statue,” cried Stephano; “ your 
fame, your fortune depend upon it.” 

‘‘ Wait one moment—one moment only,” said Manuel, after an 
instant’s consideration ; * and the statue shall be yours.” 

The Marquis nodded an affirmative, and Manuel rushed into his 
studio, and closed the door. 

‘¢ He wishes to take one last fond view of it alone,” said Ste- 
phano, as his brother disappeared. 

But a loud and long laugh, and then a ery of rage echoed 
from the adjacent apartment ; and they were followed by the din 
of a chisel and a hammer upon the marble ; and then succeeded a 
crash, which shook the house to its foundation. Stephano, the 
Marquis, and his followers, ran into the studio; and as they 
entered, they stumbled over the shapeless picces of broken marble 
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which Manuel had scattered upon the floor. The statue had dis- 
appeared ; but the remnants were before them ! 

‘©O Manuel, what have you done ?” exclaimed Stephano, burst- 
ing into an agony of tears. 

‘¢ Let them take the statae now,—the face is all disfigured, and 
the limbs are scattered over the room,” said the sculptor with an 
ironical laugh. 

“‘ What can I say to his Highness?” cried the Marquis, as he 
turned to leave the spot. ‘ lt is as much as my head is worth to 
have been the cause of the destruction of that statue !” 

With these words the Marquis Appiani departed, followed by 
his attendants, and leaving behind him two hearts so full of sorrow 
and despair, that a misanthrope would have wept at the sight of the 
desolation which was depicted upon their countenances. 

‘¢ Fame and fortune for ever gone !” said Stephano, after a long 
silence. 

‘* And her honour preserved from calumniating surmise,” added 
Manuel, firmly; and he felt a momentary glow of pride and 
happiness, for he knew that he had done a noble and generous 
deed: but these sentiments soon passed away, and gave place to 
others of a more gloomy character still. ‘* And yet, Peghaae: I 
van weep—I can cry—I can gnash my teeth with rage. I have 
destroyed a statue which Michael Angelo had perfected—I have 
effaced the most lovely lineaments that ever represented a living 
thing. O it is a crime, that which I have done—a great 
crime !” 

‘* Yes— weep, brother, weep—O you have good cause for 
sorrow !” cried Stephano. ‘ But—hark! numerous footsteps ap- 
proach our door; the Grand Duke has sent his slaves to take us 
to the Inquisition for the deed you have done !” 

And as Stephano spoke, the outer room, the door of which had 
been left open by the Marquis’s followers, was filled with visitors, 
at the head of whom were Michael Angelo and the Count Vivaldi. 

‘‘ Rash youth!” cried Michael Angelo, addressing himself’ to 
Manuel, with ill-assumed sternuess ; “‘ you destroy the ehef d’euvre 
of the age, at the moment when I obtain the consent of the Count 
Vivaldi to your union with his daughter?” 

“¢ Impossible !” cried Manuel, scarcely daring to believe his ears. 
*¢ And the Marquis Appiani ?” 

** The Duke has pardoned him,” said Michael Angelo; “ and 
here is the golden crown for you. His Highness, moreover, accords 
you a year to perfect another statue of Saint Cecilia.” 

‘* And Leonora anxiously waits to greet the champion of the 
exhibition,” said the Count Vivaldi. “* You have made a noble 
sacrifice, Manuel—and you are well worthy of my daughter. Let 
us hasten to the cassino and celebrate the happy termination of 
this eventful day !” 















































THE MIS-SENT LETTER. 


BY EDWARD STIRLING. 





CHAPTER I. 


In which the Spectator is shewn behind the Scenes, and made acquainted 
with some of the principal Actors. 


My Aunt Oxpsers was full of romance. She had lived so long alones 
poor soul !—and read so many novels to beguile the time, that her 
head had become quite turned with them, and she began actually 
to fancy herself a heroine destined to some high calling. My aunt 
Olbers was now sixty years of age, with a complexion which al- 
though once like the snow, was now, alas !—more like tanned leather 
of a light colour; an eye, once blue and accustomed to ‘ melt with 
sympathy’ (a favourite expression of her own), and still beaming 
with kindness, though it had lost its lustre, and tresses formerly 
like the raven, now powdered and turned back, for she continued 
to dress in all the antiquated costume that prevailed when she was 
young,—the high-heeled shoes, the long-waisted stomacher, the 
hooped brocade, the lace, the ruffles—all which she wore in be- 
coming contempt for modern notions and modern depravities— 
French innovations and the French revolution.* 

With all her oddities, my aunt Olbers was a kind, affectionate 
woman, and many times do I recollect her thrusting a shilling into 
my hand, or my pocket, after I had made my parting bow, on pay- 
ing her a visit. Many a time has she filled my hands each with 
a great red apple, and my pockets with sweetmeats—with which I 
scampered home delighted, but which when I arrived there, were 
as promptly taken from me for fear they should make me ill. 
Little did poor aunt Olbers know of the disappointments and sor- 
rows that wrung my infantine heart,—little did she know of what 
was suffered by the ‘ sweet pledge of innocent affection,” as she 
was wont to term me. I in return always cherished for her a ten- 
der regard,—and the authentic anecdote about to follow, is told 
by me, not in derision, but as an amusing circumstance that hap- 
pened toward the close of her life,—and at which my dear aunt 
Olbers often afterwards indulged in a hearty laugh herself. 

My aunt Olbers lived in a retired quarter of London, which a 
satirical writer has latterly characterised as one so old-fashioned, 
that even to this day its inhabitants persist in ‘ eating fish with a 
knife, and drinking Port wine with cheese.” She lived at No. 2; 
the inhabitants of No. 3, at this period, we now proceed to 
describe. 





* It is to the change effected in Europe by this event, that the preseut style 
of dress owes its origin. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Softly, were persons of a moderate but sufficient 
income, on which they lived very retired, and they having more 
room in their house than they had themselves occasion for, ulti- 
mately induced them f° place in their front window, much to the 
surprise and scandal of a neighbourhood, that had then never 
witnessed within its precincts such a dereliction of dignity, but 
which has, since then, seen it often enough—a paper announcing 
‘¢a first floor to let furnished.” In about a week, the apartments 
were taken by Mr. Harry Hurrier, a gentleman from Somerset- 
shire, who had just brought his family, consisting of Mrs. Hurrier, 
her two children, quite young, a niece, over whom Mr. H. acted 
as guardian, and two female servants, to London for the fashionable 
season, and who as he very properly said, should be in a perfect 
fidget, till he had got them all comfortably settled. 

Mr. Hurrier was a tall, thin, dark man, the very reverse in 
every particular of Mr. Softly, who was a fat, sleek, quiet, good 
humoured elderly gentleman,—which qualities were shared with 
him by his worthy spouse. The new lady-mistress, Mrs. Hurrier, 
was apt to be nervous, and required the frequent attendance of a 
servant with a smelling bottle, and similar restoratives, the cause 
of which will be developed in the course of these annals. But, 
No. 3 had its heroine as well as No. 2, and a romantic one, al- 
though of a different species, in the person of Miss Arabella Oliver, 
the niece, a young lady passionafely fond of poetry, enthusiastic, 
and eighteen. Even without the animation that pervaded her 
countenance, he must have been either less or more than man, who 
could have looked unnerved upon her bright hazel eye, or the 
tresses of light brown that fell in a profusion of curls over her white 
shoulders—her coral lips, elegant ancle, and sylph-like figure. 
At least so thought Mr. Henry Prince. This young gentleman, 
who had lately been left a considerable property by the will of a 
relation, as soon as he should come of age, met her first at a pub- 
lic ball, which she attended shortly after her arrival in town; for 
Mr. Hurrier, inspite of his fidgets, and Mrs. Hurrier, notwithstand- 
ing her hysterics, ventured on hot rooms and cold ices, the opera, 
card parties, and the play. And Mr. Softly’s household, that had 
always gone to bed regularly at ten o’clock, were now disturbed 
nightly by loud rat-tats, and interminable rings at twelve, one, and 
two in the morning, till they fairly wished their lodgers dislodged. 
Arabella to whom ali was new, was enchanted, delighted with 
every thing. At length her first ball arrived—she thought she was 
in fairy-land; so much were her feelings excited by the scene. 
Mr. Prince asked her to dance, she complied— again, and a third 
time he asked without denial. It was a Saturday, and all ona 
sudden the ball broke up, and the whole party together crowded 
down the stairs to their carriages. This crowd was too much for 
Mrs. Hurrier, she fainted, and her lord, who was in a perpetual 
fever, and always appeared as if hung upon wires, displayed his 
agitation in half-broken sentences, and confusion to no purpose. 
‘¢ Good heavens !—what shall—I do—my dear—look up—whcere’s 
your—smelling bottle—sir—ma’am—ehe~-shi—aha—Arabella— :” 
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but Arabella was too intent in listening to Mr. Prince. It is but 
justice to the latter to say, that he was foremost in hunting for and 
securing a coach, for Mr. Hurrier and party, but before that gen- 
tleman could convey his insensible wife into it, another party 
had occupied the interior, and in spite of Mr. H’s incoherent re- 
monstrances, the coachman drove off at a canter. Enraged at 
this treatment, Mr. Hurrier hastily opened the door of the first 
vehicle near him, which was a small fly, put his wife in,—followed 
her, and ordered the driver to proceed without loss of time to 
street, quite forgetting in his agitation his niece Arabella, who was 
thus left under the care of Mr. Prince, without a bonnet, a cloak 
or shawl. But though her young gallant supplied all these deficien- 
cies, by placing his large roquelaure over her head, which wholly 
COV ered her, not a me coach was to be found, all had been en- 
gaged: it was a beautiful moonlight night, and he became her 
escort, walked home with her. By the way they discovered that 
they possessed similar tastes—and a kind of freemasonry was 
established between them. As her sparkling eyes looked out from 
beneath the folds of the roquelaure, she appeared to his eyes, like 
the fairy queen of night, or the moon peeping out from behind a 
cloud, and he bad already advanced greatly in tender speeches. 

Some of our readers will recollect, no doubt, that all the western 
entrances to street are either closed or not coach thorough- 
fares. The man of flies who drove Mr. and Mrs. Hurrier did not 
recollect it, and consequently went some distance out of his way, 
rounding the corner of the street just as the youthful pair—his 
arm round her waist—had arrived at the door of No. 3. Mr. 
Hurrier suddenly sprang out of the fly, and planted himself between 
them; then, ordering Arabella into the house, looked a thousand 
daggers at Mr. Prince. The door was open, Mrs. Hurrier already 
in, and her niece, who followed her, turned to smile and kiss her 
hand to her protector, who on his part was not unmindful; and 
then turning to Mr. Hurrier, “ I wish you a very good night, Sir,” 
said he. *¢ Humph! !” said the latter, and banged the door in his 
face. 








CHAPTER II. 


Showing that Appropriate Remarks may come from those who really 
mean nothing. 


Mr. Henry Prince could scarcely sleep all that night; the gentle 
youth was in love. He rose early, and paced his room in full 
consultation with himself, as to what he should do. “Shall I 
write to her, and declare myself ?—No, I'll go—I'll see her guardian 
at once.” 

** Cut away, Bill,” exclaimed a voice. 

He started, and locked round; he saw nothing, and continued 
his peripatetic ruminations. 
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Immediately opposite lived an apothecary, who, in addition to 
compounding pills, potions, and electuaries, professed a branch of 
the healing art in the cure of stuttering, and other impediments 
of speech. Therefore, possibly to give the public in general an 
adequate notion of his abilities, and his power even over supposed 
dumb animals, he had purchased a magpie, which on the present 
morning he had suspended in a new wicker cage over his window ; 
which, however, had previously been ~~ the art of oratory by 
some other person, and which had completed his own education 
by picking up certain phrases current in the company which it 
had formerly kept. These elegant phrases it from time to time 
gave utterance to; and hence the voice, and the very unequivocal 
advice which reached the ears of Mr. Prince during his medita- 
tions, which became also peculiarly appropriate, inasmuch as his 
name (we mean Mr. Prince’s, and not the magpie’s) was William, 
as well as Henry, a circumstance which our otherwise minute 
records have hitherto unfortunately omitted to mention. ‘ Well, 
that’s odd; I’m sure I heard somebody: that dear little creature, 
Miss Oliver! shall I write to her, or shall I go? Forget her, I 
cannot: what shall I do?—let me see;”—and he shut his eyes 
as he walked about, in order that he might see, continuing to 
repeat, ‘* Shall I write, or shall I go?” 

‘¢ Go it, my boy,” exclaimed the voice. 

‘‘ There, again,” said our hero, opening his eyes all at once, as 
if to see the voice that had made the noise,—** who can it be ?— 
well, I’m determined at all events to take the benefit of the advice, 
so here goes”—seizing his hat; ‘ but, stop: no, I won’t; her 
guardian treated me very cavalierly last night,—I don’t like to 
go: suppose he should kick me down stairs,—that would be a—” 

“© Devilish good joke: ha! ha! ha!” shouted the magpie. 

Mr. Henry Prince threw up the sash, and stretched himself out 
at full length, as if by so doing he could discover better the origin 
of the ucinger fe He never thought of the magpie above the window 
of the man of science opposite. 

“* Well,” soliloquised he, as he drew his goodly person in again, 
“ I’ve heard of people putting up a stick for the wind to blow 
down, to determine which way they should go, or tossing up for 
the same purpose; I for my part will benefit by this hint, where- 
ever it comes from,—lI'll write: I won’t venture on the testy old 
guardian,—I’ll write, and declare myself—” He seized pen and 
paper, drew his chair with vehemence toward the table, and dashed 
off a letter (that shall hereafter appear) in the greatest possible 
trepidation,—the bird opposite all the while crying out, ‘Cut 
along, you're sure to win.” But, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
Mr. Prince no longer heard it; ‘* I'll tell her,” said he, “ how I 
love her; I’ll ask her to meet me,—yes, I will; I'll ask her to meet 
me this very evening, in square: I think she will—I’m sure 
she will;”—and with this assurance he closed his letter and folded 
it. ‘* Done,” said Mr. Prince, as he sealed it, but in his agitation 
burnt it slightly with the lighted wax. 

** Ha-ha-ha! ha-ha-ha!” screamed the bird, ‘* Done brown, 


by G—.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘Showing how Great Events may proceed from little Causes, some not 
signifying more than a Pin; and the Mode and Manner thereof. 


‘¢ Praaue take the pin; it’s run half a mile into me,” exclaimed 
the slip-shod servant of all work at Mr. Softly’s, as she descended 
the stairs with a bundle of cloaks on her left arm, and her right 
upper extremity engaged in drawing a pin out of her sinister foot, 
which had most uninvitedly intruded itself through the hole in the 
sole of her slipper. Now, inasmuch as it is the last drop that 
makes the cup run over, and the last grain that weighs down the 
scale, this little occurrence sufficed to make all Betsy’s ire that 
had been accumulating for more than a week, at once to explode 
upon the unfortunate inmates, whose arrival had so much disturbed 
the tenor of Betsy’s life. ‘‘ A plague upon those that dropped it 
here; I wish the devil had the whole pack of these Hurriers: 
there’s nothing now, but work, work, slave all day long, since 
they’ve been in the house ; a proud upstart set—” 

‘What's that you're saying, Miss Betsy ?” said some one, 
emerging from a door close by, who proved to be no other than 
Mrs. Hurrier’s own maid,—herself a lady who thought no small 
things of herself, and dressed out in all the colours of the rainbow, 
intent, no doubt, on reversing the old adage: thinking, that if fine 
feathers make fine birds, fine birds ought to have fine feathers. 

- None of your imperance,” continued she; ‘* pray, who are 
you, and what are you? or what are your master and missus? 
Nothing but people who are obliged to let lodgings to get their 
living: my master and missus are gentle-folks, every inch of ‘em.” 

We will not follow out this conversation, which proceeded in a 
similar strain till a postman’s rap was heard at the door. ‘ Ah! 
you may rap; you'll have to wait a little to-day,” observed Betsy, 
intending the speech for the unconscious postman ; who, however, 
calculating that such was likely to be the case, as is customary 
with persons of his cloth, when several letters were to be delivered 
at consecutive houses, rapped at them all consecutively; thereby 
hoping eventually to lose less time. Accordingly, having repped 
at No. 3, he now did so at No. 2, and then proceeded to perform, 
in a similar manner, upon the instrument of percussion attached 
to No. 4. “ Here’s a whole lot of things for me to brush, now— 
as if I hadn't enough besides to do,” pettishly observed Betsy ; 
‘‘ T wonder who this great heavy one belongs to,’’—turning over 
the roquelaure mentioned in Chapter I.; and having dashed them 
all together down in the passage, she at length went to open the 
street-door. 

Now comes the most important point of our eventful history, the 
gist of the thing—the pivot upon which all the subsequent events 
turned. All the three doors opened simultaneously, and simul- 
taneously, also, popped out the three heads of the three domestics 
therefrom: the postman, with the three letters in his hand, equally 
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intent on saving his own time, as on paying equal attention to the 
three nymphs—for each of whom he professed an especial regard, 
prefacing his observations with a ‘* My dear”’—hastily dodged 
about from one to the other, giving to each a letter—recviving, at 
the same time, the customary two-pence ; but unfortunately, in his 
haste, and eagerness to be gallant, neglected to cast a final look at 
the superscriptions, and gave them, hap-hazard, to the interesting 
handmaids. The letter for No. 4 really did reach its proper des- 
tination ; but those for Nos. 2 and 3 became the origins of a catas- 
trophe that it is our duty to record. 

To account for this, we must digress to observe, that as to the 
hand-writing of ladies, it is mostly alike in all cases, whether the 
writer be fair or dark, short or tail, pale or red, handsome or—no, 
save the mark!—none of the dear creatures are ugly—we would 
not utter the word—not for the world would we be euilty of such a 
solecism. All we mean to say is, that all ladies (with very few 
exceptions) write so exactly alike—to our own eye—that it is even 
impossible to identify their hand.writing, ordinarily. But with the 
male part of the creation, amongst which, it is scarcely necessary to 

observe, fate has placed us, there are almost as many different 
modes of forming letters, as there are individuals who write, 80 
that the hieroglyphic which forms one letter in one man’s hand- 
writing, is often intended to represent a different one in that of 
another ; thus it is possible to mistake a 6 for av, and vice-versa, 
an x for au, an r for ane, a figure of 2 for that of 3, and so on; 
and for writers in haste even to omit some letters altogether. Now, 
in the present instance—although, perhaps, a close inspection 
might have corrected the mistake—most of these errors prevailed ; 
and when it is premised that both of the writers were of the mas- 
culine gender, it will not be wondered at, after what has been said, 
that the letter intended for the hands of Miss Olbers should get 
into those of Miss Oliver, and that belonging, by right, to Miss 
Oliver, into those of Miss Olbers. To begin at No.2 , my aunt 
Olbers opened the letter in her hands, and Tead as follows — 





‘“¢ Adored and Adorable, 
‘¢ The brilliancy of your lovely eyes—the matchless charms 
that I behold in you—have so overpowered all my senses, that I 
long to throw myself at your feet, and pour forth the torrent of my 
unbounded love and admiration for you. Deign, then, dearest 
harbinger of my happiness, to meet me at the garden-gate in 
Square this evening at eight o’clock ;—the shades of evening will 
preclude the probability of much company there at that hour, “when 
I may indulge myself in expressing the heartfelt sentiments with 
which the hopes of possessing your heart and hand inspire me. 
‘‘ Your's, in life and death, 
‘*Wirttiam Henry Prince. 

“*P.S. Perhaps you had better come in a pelisse, veil, and 

calash.” 





“* Here—Jenny—Martha—come up—come up directly!” my 
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aunt called out. ‘‘Goodness—patienee— mercy on me—here will 
be a real offer at last. Odear! gentle love—goodness---gracious! 
Why, have I lost my wits?” asked poor aunt Olbers of herself. 
‘‘Why, ’tis a Prince, too: which Prince can it possibly be?” 
Now, my aunt Olbers was in no wise related to the clear-sighted 
and celebrated astronomer of that name, who discovered the planet 
Pallas; and having found by the peerage-book that it was the 
name of our late good king, then Duke of Clarence, she was 
actually infatuated with the notion that it was Prince William 
Henry himself who was in love with her. 1 have said that my 
aunt Olbers had a pretty good spice of romance in her, owing to 
her seclusion and retired life, her little usage in the ways of the 
world, and the number of novels she had read, and which had 
driven it into her head that she was destined herself to fulfil some 
high calling. This, then, was the object she was to accomplish ; 
and having latterly indulged a whim-wham that she should like a 
partner for the rest of her life, she gave way, on this occasion, to 
one of the most extraordinary rhapsodies of sentimental extrava- 
gance ever heard, and which defies, not only all imitation, but all 
explanation. ‘* Mysterious incomprehensibility of tender affection, 
why dost thou raise these palpitations, and cause my too-sensitive 
heart to throb and beat with undefined pleasure? why dost thou 
inspire in me dreams of future transports, and unaltering and un- 
alterable sentiments, experiencing which, my days would roll on in 
an incessant gleam of affectionate sunshine!” An oddity of my 
aunt Olbers’s, that of not suffering a man to enter her house, will 
perhaps explain the singularity of the following note, which was 
from a man whom she was about to employ in dying an old- 
fashioned cloak for her, and restoring its faded colours, but which, 
by the mistake alluded to, was received by Miss Oliver at No, 3. 


“Madam, 
‘‘ If yon will send me the cloak at eight o’clock this evening, 
by your servant, I will be waiting precisely at that time in 
Square opposite the garden-gate. 


‘‘*T am, madam, your’s obediently 
. e be ” 
sé 





The signature was in a business-like hand, and totally illegible. 

The poor little girl shed tears, on reading this note, and could 
scarcely believe that one who had behaved towards her with such 
fervent tenderness at night, could dictate so cold a note in the 
morning: but the thought of the cloak was in her mind, so insepa- 
rably connected with that of her partner at the ball (whose roque- 
laure still remained in the house), that she could not for an instant 
imagine that it could be any other person who had written than he 
for whom she had already formed a young affection. In the depth 
of her despair, she resolved not to send, but to take it herself to 
the place of rendezvous, and there upbraid him with his cold- 
hearted selfishness. 
Lashing himself up to enthusiasm, at the thought of beholding 
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his fair one again, Mr. W. H. Prince remained at home the whole 
of the day, counting the hours, and looking forward anxiously to 
the approach of night—his ruminations and soliloquies broken in 
upon, occasionally, by the voice of the magpie, that continued 
for the rest of the day to call out, at intervals, ‘‘ Done brown, by 
44” 

The farther fate of this bird deserves here, in part, to be re- 
corded. A man of gas had long been employed, by the man of 
science, to clean his lamp that, adorned with variegated glasses, 
hung over his window. This duty was performed at periodical 
times; but, as the man of science had latterly been exceedingly 
dilatory in his payments, and had, moreover, been shabby enough 
to refuse giving him a Christmas-box, and to withhold sundry 
other little perquisites, the man of gas had resolved to retaliate, 
and, toward the evening of this eventful day, after cleaning the 
lamp, he opened the little wicker door, and the magpie, saying, 
** Cut along, my boy!” ‘ D. I. O.’ effected his escape. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Which continues to the Conclusion. 


‘Dear me, what a number of people there are going in to next 
door! who can they all be, Mrs. 8.?” said Mr. Softly, who was 
looking out at the window. 

‘¢ How can I tell, Mr. S.?” said Mrs. S., who was sitting quietly 
in her chair. 

‘¢ There has been nothing but a succession of raps and rings at 
that door all the afternoon ; I am afraid the poor lady’s ill.” 

*“* What, Miss Olbers!” 

“‘ Yes,—I think we’d better send in and inquire :” and Mr. Softly 
was seriously discomposed. 

But this discompgasure was turned to mute and paralytic astonish- 
ment, when, at three minutes before eight o’clock, they saw an 
open carriage, with coachman, and servant behind, drive up; and 
my aunt Olbers, who, desirous to appear before her royal lover to 
the highest possible advantage, had had her hair dressed and pow- 
dered—and the jeweller, the haberdasher, and about a dozen other 
different tradesmen, contrary to her fixed and established law, 
actually in her house, to aid at this extraordinary toilette: yet, in 
her zeal to fulfil her princely correspondent’s suggestions, had com- 
mitted the little error of mistaking a calash—by which was meant 
in the note, a kind of covering for the head, then worn by ladies, 
and which served, sometimes, the purpose of a disguise—for a kind 
of open carriage so called, which she had accordingly hired to go 
about fifty yards off—and than which, nothing could expose her to 
more observation. Aunt Olbers, then, I say, to the surprise and 
gapings of all the astonished neighbourhood, at one minute before 
eight o’clock, enveloped in a cloak, and with a lace veil over her 
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head, stepped into her coach, and, at eight o’clock precisely, was 
—— opposite the garden- -gate in Square. 

r. Prince’s impatience had been too great—he was at the spot 
before her. ‘‘I wonder who that black-looking fellow is,” said he, 
** who seems to eye me so.” In truth, there was some one loung- 
ing about on the pavement, but it was already past dnsk, and his 
features were undiscoverable. At that moment the carriage drove 
up, and Miss Olbers having got out, it passed to the opposite side 
of the square, to be ready w hen wanted. My aunt Olbers—seeing 
a good-looking young man standing close by , and doubting not 
that he was her inamorato, in a trembling voice addressed him “with, 
*¢ My Prince—I am here.” Seeing her attired pretty much as he 
suggested, he had no doubt it was his “adorable.” Poor thing!” 
thought he, “how agitated she seems !’—then addressing her—** My 
dear Miss Obese: may I dare venture to hope that ° you look on 
me with a favourable eye—say—O say that you consent to receive 
me as yours for ever—thus I seal my love,” and taking her yielding 
hand, he imprinted on it, through her glove, a long protracted kiss ; 
encircling with the other arm, her whaleboned waist. My aunt Olbers 
quite overcome with sympathy and sensibility, sobbed audibly, with 
her head upon his shoulder: it had got quite dark. ‘ Perfidious 
—barbarous !” loudly exclaimed Arabella Oliver, who had witnessed 
this scene unobserved, and in silence, but now came forward, ‘* and 
have you dared to trifle with my young affections ? Go sir—take 
your cloak—I never—never—wish—to see—you—more,” she finisl-- 
ed her speech in tears. 

‘“*Eh! what! why what’s all this? who have I got here?” said 
Mr. Prince, raising the veil from the face of his female charge. 
"Tis I am to have the c tloak,”” said the dark-looking fellow, advanc- 
ing, “ I’ve been waiting here a precious long time for it, give it to 
me. 

‘“‘ Miscreant! rascal!’’ shouted Mr. Hurrier, who had now 
rushed up, full of fury and fire, **is the cloak yours then? what, 
you are the fellow then, who had the impertinence last night, to 
take liberties with my niece; and now want ta make assignations 
with her, I suppose 5 take that, you puppy;” and Mr. Hurrier, 
suiting the action to the word, doubled up his fist, and caused the 
unlucky dyer, to measure his length on the ground. ‘ Murder,’ 
cried out the latter, while Mr. Hurrier, at the top of his voice, thun- 
dered out, ** Abduction! thieves! villains! watchmen! help!” mean- 
while Mr. Prince, who had raised the veil. and discovered the antiqua- 
ted features of my poor aunt Olbers, in the impulse of the moment, 
threw her from him, into the arms of Mr. Hurrier, as bei ing the 
first who stood by; and she, terrified at the scene that was passing 
around her, ¢ ‘ried out, ** Coach ! coach!” with all her might. Ara- 
bella in tears, reproached her lover for his perfidy, while he in 
turn, was laborious in explanations, and exculpations. The wateh- 
men sprung their rattles, the cries of ‘“* Murder—thieves!” rang 
round in all directions; the doors and windows in the square flew 
open, and a file of heads popped out, a crowd began to collect, 
yelping and howling round, and the voice of the liberated magpie 
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was heard, which had by some chance found its way to the house- 
top, overlooking the bustle, “‘ One down ’tother come on; two to one 
on the winner.’ 

We must here go back a little. Mr. Hurrier, had observed his 
niece run hastily from the house with the roquelaure, immediately 
after the carriage from next door had started, and wondering—but 
half suspecting | an assignation, put himself, as usual, into a violent 
state of excitement, stormed, sputtered, in spite of the abjurations 
of Mr. Softly (who, fearing from the noise, that something was the 
matter, went to him, and entreated him to calm himself; a thing 
which as he truly said, was impossible) or of Mrs. Hurrier, who 
exclaimed, ‘There, now, my dear Mr. Hurrier, you’ ll bring on 
my nerves again, I'm goiug, I’m going, I’m go—ing,” which was 
true, for she ft fainted off immediately, and not both her maids, the 
oue with a smelling-bottle, the other with a hand-bason of cold- 
water, could revive her. But Mr. Softly, who though usually slow 
and quiet, yet had plenty of useful energy when it was required,— 
finding they could not succeed in undoing her stays, seized a carv- 
ing-knife, and cut all the laces at once, which flew aeert with a 
report like a pistol-shot, on which she instantly recovered 3 proving 
thereby, almost beyond a doubt, that tight- lacing, was the main 
cause of all her hysterics, her vapours and syncopations. After 
this happy event, Mr. Hurrier resumed his purpose, and set off to 
enact, as we have seen, his part in square. 

The coachman having heard my aunt Olbers call lustily for him, 
drove round with all speed; when in jumped my aunt, followed 
by Miss Oliver, who clung to her rival’s skirts for protection, 

eager to escape from the crowd. She was closely followed by Mr. 
Prince, who would by no means lose sight of her, and he again by 
Mr. Hurrier, who in so doing, thought he was on a more correct 
scent after the culprit; and last, but by no means the least clamor- 
ous, was the dyer, who talked largely of compensation from Mr. 
Hurrier. The calash soon distanced the crowd, and conveyed the 
heterogeneous party back en masse to No. 3. 
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A leaf is lost, and here the MS. of aunt Olbers’ nephew ends ; 
but we have good authority for stating, that all the mistakes were 
happily cleared up, that the dyer received compensation ; that Mr. 
Prince, when he made himself known, was permitted to pay his 

Eidcnents to Miss Oliver; that Mrs. Hurrier never laced tight, or 
fainted again; and Mr. Hurrier lost, in consequence, much of his 
agitation ; that my aunt Olbers sold all her novels, mixed with the 
world, and gave up romance ; and that the man of science, having 
offered a reward for his lost magpie, it was, strange to say, caught 
and brought back, by the very person who had let it gO 5 and 
observed when re- imprisoned, ‘Done brown, by G , two to one 
on the winner,” 




















MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


THE ANNUALS. 


The Diadem. A Book for the Boudoir. Edited by Miss Louisa 
SuERIDAN. 4to. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tuts magnificent work has every recommendation to public favour, and 
is certain to experience the most brilliant success. No expense has been 
spared by the spirited publishers in presenting “ The Diadem” to the 
world in a tasteful and attractive form. The engravings alone are 
worth all the money that must be expended to possess the volume, which 
contains contributions by the most eminent tale-writers of the day. In 
a literary point of view, “'The Diadem”’ is highly creditable to its fair 
editress : her own production, “ The Priest,” is a most interesting and 
powerful tale, and exhibits great talent. Amongst the able co-operators 
whom Miss Sheridan has enlisted in her service, we rejoice to see the 
names of Horace Smith, Lady Blessington, Miss Agnes Strickland, 
Thomas Campbe ll, Allen Cunningham, &e. &c. There are, also, several 
titled aspirants to literary honours, whose names figure in this volume. 
All the engravings represent female groups, thus affording a pleasing 
variety of costume and style of loveliness. The one which represents 
two Turkish ladies, is the sweetest picture we have ever beheld in a 
work of this kind. On the whole, this is decidedly the most magnificent 
book for presentation yet issued from the press for the ensuing season. 
We regret that we have no room for extract this month, especially as 
the excellence of the literary contents of “ ‘The Diadem” would have 
amply justified us in introducing a portion of them to our readers. 


CAUNTER and DANie.Lv’s Oriental Annual for 1839. S8vo. 
Whittaker and Co. 


Tuts beautiful book contains two Eastern legends by the Rev. Robert 
Caunter, with twenty-two engravings from drawings by the late William 
Daniell. The work is envelope d in a handsome binding ; the type is 
small, but clear; and the paper is good. ‘The engravings are executed 
in the highest style of art: the one which represents the Boa Constrictor 
darting from a tree and seizing the Government Messenger, is so ex- 
quisitely done, that it makes the beholder shudder with all the feelings 
of horror he would be likely to experience if gazing upon the realization 
of the terrible scene. The battle between a leopard and a bear is ano- 
ther subject for an illustration of deep interest in which ail the sympa- 
thies are actually enlisted in favour of that which is merely an effort of 
imagination after all. The tales—« The Royal Devotee,” and the 
“ Omrah of Chandabar,” are tales replete with incident and variety of 
amusement. Our only regret in laying aside this annual is, that its 
contents are not more miscellaneous. 
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Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath for 1839. 12mo. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tuts long-established favourite, although re-produced periodically in 
the winter-time, introduces itself to us in all the gaiety and freshness of 
Spring. It has this year many additional claims upon our notice, on 
account of the super iority of its literary contents over those of former 
numbers. A host of bright names adorn its pages, amongst which we 
must mention St. John, Barry Cornwall, Thomas Millar, W. H. Harrison, 
Leitch Ritchie, Cornelius Webbe, Miss Agnes Strickland, Allan Cun- 
ningham, &c. &c. There is also an improvement in the engravings, 
which are very prettily executed. Of the literary contents, we must speak 
in high terms. Many of the tales are first-rate, and all are above par. 
‘‘ The Gamester’s Daughter,” and “ The Maid of Padua,” are amongst 
the principal. ‘* The Saviour of Naples” is, perhaps, the best written 
its author, Mr.St. John, always was a favourite of our’s: his “ Margaret 
Ravenscroft’? we have read more than once. 


The Amaranth, Edited by T. K. Hervey, Esq. 4to. A.H. Bailey & Co. 


THE moment we opened this work and saw that its contents were pre- 
sented to the world under the auspices of Mr. Hervey, one of the most 
delightful poets of the age, we hailed his editorial responsibility as a 
guarantee for the excellence of the prose and poetry before us. Nor 
were we disappointed, Independent of his own contributions, which are 
decidedly the best in the book, he has provided for the literary banquet 
luxuries furnished by Bowles, Chorley, Allan Cunningham, Thomas 
Hood, Douglas Jerrold, Horace Smith, Charles W hitehead, &c. &c. We 
have no space to particularize any arie ‘les where all are good, nor have 
we room for extract. We must therefore content ourselves with merely 
observing, that the work is highly creditable to both editor and publisher. 
The engravings, thirteen in all, are gems in themselves, 


The Oriental Annual. By Tuomas Bacon, Esq. 8vo. Charles Tilt. 


Tuts volume is illustrated by engravings by Messieurs W. and E. Finden, 
from sketches by the Author. The designs are executed in the best 
style of these accomplishe ‘d artists: those which represent oriental 
scenery, in particular, are exceedingly attractive. The Fort of Agra 
must be one of the strongest castles in India; its approaches, as they 
are represented in the engraving, appear to be almost inaccessible, if 
even only indifferently defended. The “ Oriental Annual” abounds in 
interesting tales, legends, and historical romances, all of which are inter- 
spersed with most graphic descriptions of scenery, remarkable towns, 
fortresses, &c. The only specimen of poetry that is introduced, is a 
sweet little poem entitled “ Infanticide.” It is @ propos to the barbarous 
custom prevalent in the East of exposing children, in little arks, or 
wicker baskets, upon the banks of rivers. ‘The poem is the most 
touching and plaintive appeal to maternal tenderness we have ever 
perused. The Editor informs us that it was written by a lady: we envy 
the authoress, if that be the case, the possession of those fe elings which 
could prompt ‘such sentiments as many which we find in this poem, On 
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the whole, the “ Oriental Annual” is well sustained, and will prove a 
valuable presentation-book for the season. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Memory, The Sceptic, and other Poems. I vol., 12mo. Pp. 152. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


AttunoucnH this volume of poems has been more than a year before the 
public, by some omission, or oversight, we have not yet noticed it. Let 
us now, then, make amends for not having, ere this, introduced our 
readers to a sweet little collection of the most lovely flowers of Par- 
nassus, of which gracefulness and simplicity are the principal charac- 
teristics. The principal poem, “ Memory,” is written in the Spenserean 
stanza, and is a composition of no ordinary merit. With the sentiments 
of the “ Sceptic,” we by no means agree. Some of the best, greatest, 
and wisest men have disagreed on this subject; but on their brows 

was not stamped “the signet of misery.” The aim of the poem was, 
however, a laudable one; and this must plead in extenuation of any 
illiberality of idea. We wish to advocate, on every occasion, the privi- 
lege of free discussion, whether in reference to religion or politics. On 
the whole, this is an assemblage of excellent poems, the perusal of which 
we cannot do otherwise than recommend. 


Poems. By Samvuet Rocers. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp.313. Moxon. 


Unirorm with the most popular of this author’s edition of “ Italy,’ 
Mr. Moxon has now published the “ Poems.” It is a neat little volume, 
illustrated with numerous vignettes, the letter-press printed upon a good 
paper, and, on the whole, prettily got up. Any critique upon its con- 
tents, in a literary point of view, would be a mere work of supereroga- 
tion. Mr. Moxon—who, as we observed on a former occasivn, is a poet 
himself, and the friend of poets—is worthy of every support. He is one 
of the most judicious, at the same time spirited, publishers of the West- 
end; and, as an author, his merits are of no ordinary cast. Every 
person, who sets any value upon the standard works of our national 
literature, should possess himself of this edition of Rogers's “ Poems.” 


The Maid of Mariendorpt. A Play in Five Acts. By JAmes 
SHERIDAN Know es. 8vo. Pp. 111. Moxon. 


Mr. Know -es, in his preface, or, rather, advertisement, to this play, 
informs us that he is indebted to Miss Porter’s beautiful novel for the 
foundation of the plot. As every one, who pretends to read books at 
all, has perused “ The Village of Mariendorpt,”’ we shall not sketch the 
plan of this new production of a very talented and successful dramatic 
author. We must, however, observe, en passant, that we wonder 
Mr. Knowles does not pay a little more attention to those shackles 
which much more clever men than he have condescended to bow to: we 
allude to the correctness of measure and metre, which, it is as well to 
observe—and we may say, as easy to follow as neglect. Asa literary 
production, “ The Maid of Mariendorpt” is not so felicitous as either 
“ Virginius” or the ‘‘ Love-Chase ;” and, as a dramatic performance, it 
does not stand the chance of being so successful as the latter. 
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ARTS. 


Colour as a Means of Art: being an Adaptation of the Experience of 
Professors to the Practice of Amateurs. By Frank Howarp, 
Author of “The Sketcher’s Manual,” “ The Spirit of Shakspeare,” 
&e. Thomas, Finch-lane; and Chas. Tilt. 


Amip the dearth of really practical treatises on the art of painting, 
which aim at instructing the head rather than forming the hand, we 
hail with much satisfaction the above useful and clever work. Availing 
himself of a recent improvement in lithography, Mr. Howard here pre- 
sents us with eighteen coloured effects, after some of the great masters ; 
thus enabling the amateurs to examine the peculiar arrangement and 
distribution of colour, which characterise the works of the various 
schools. ‘This mode of studying effects was suggested by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, as applicable to light ‘and shade, and will, we venture to say, 
be of infinite service, not only to the young tyro, but also to many 
artists, who from devoting themselves too much to a particular school 
have fallen into a sameness and mannerism both in their designs and 
colouring. 

Mr. Howard is evidently well acquainted with his subject, and treats 
it in a style clear, instructive, and entertaining. His aim at attaching 
definite ideas to the terms of art is praise worthy, and his speculations on 
some points are ingenious. Having said thus tnuch in his favour, Mr. 
Howard will pardon our adding, that we do not concur in his remarks 
on Titian’s Venuses; but probably our memory reverts to different 
works of that master. 

Many of the coloured effects are very well given, especially the skies, 
and all answer the purpose intended ; however, we do not admire No. 9 
in which a small spot of warm colour is surrounded by masses of blue 
and cool green, and which thus becomes a blot, and acquires undue im- 
portance: for what subject, we ask, can with propriety y be treated in 
such a manner, with the same relative proportions ? The small object, 
be it whatever it may, is here subordinate to the landscape—a mere 
accessory; and yet, in modern times, it is true, we have seen pictures 
named from a little figure scarcely perceptible, and entered in the 
catalogue as historical works! We recommend Mr. Howard's book to 
all persons who interest themselves in this branch of art. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Numismatic Curonicie, Nos. 1 and 2, July and October. 
Edited by Jonn Yonce AKERMAN, F.S.A., Ph Taylor and Walton. 


Tails is a quarterly publication, and, in fact, a continuation of the 
Numismatic Journal under another name. Mr. Akerman is well known 
by several numismatic works, the first of which appeared in 1832, under 
the title of ** The Numismatic Manual,” and, though a meagre and 
hastily written work, as the author himself avows, it met with a ready 
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sale: in fact, though incomplete, it supplied what had long been a 
“desideratum to coin collectors. This work was followed by another in 
two volumes 8vo., intitled “ A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and In- 
edited Roman Coins from the Earliest Period to the Extinction of the 
Empire under Constantine Paleologus,’—of its value as a book of 
reference to the collector and practical numismatist, we have ourselves 
made trial: it contains all the coins enumerated by Mionnet in his 
* Rareté de Medailles Romaines,” with the addition of many unpublished 
specimens in the cabinets of our English collectors, and a series of the 
most accurate engravings from rare and interesting specimens. Among 
these an extensive list of the coins of Carausius and Allectus figure 
conspicuously. Mr. Akerman’s third work (a small 12mo.) is entitled 
‘ The Coins of the Romans, relating to Britain, described and illus- 
trated,” and is the first attempt to “classify and arrange such of the 
Roman coins as relate to this country. This is a treatise which must 
interest every Englishman, even though he be not inclined to numis- 
matic studies; and in our opinion it is the author’s best work. The 
Numismatic Chronicle is a periodical of much interest and utility to the 
numismatic antiquary: like its predecessor, the “ Numismatic Journal,” 
it contains papers by various hands, and, in fact, is a record of the 
speculations and opinions of the most experienced numismatists of the 
present day. The first number contains several papers read before 
the Numismatic Society by Edward Hawkins, Esq., keeper of the anti- 
quities in the British Museum. ‘These papers must prove highly in- 
teresting to all who are interested in our national coinage. Mr. Hawkins 
is of opinion that many of the coins hitherto attributed to the kings of 
Kent, belong in reality to the kingdom of Northumbria. This opinion is 
supported by various apposite conclusions, and references to the actual 
coins, which we agree with the learned writer ought certainly to find a 
home in the north of England. Mr. Hawkins’ paper on the “ Coinage 
of the Ancient Britons” has settled a long disputed question, and esta- 
blished the fact, that our rude forefathers had a coinage of their own 
long prior to the Roman invasion. This is so important an illustration 
of a much debated point in our early history, that we shall quote Mr. 
Hawkins’ own words :— 

“The situation of Britain with regard to metallic currency, previous to the 
arrival and permanent establishment of the Komans in this island, has been 
the subject of many dissertations and much unsatisfactory discussion, 

“There will not, I think, be much difficulty in shewing that the doubts 
which have been entertained, and the strong assertions which have been made 
upon this subject, are founded upon a m:sinterpretation of a passage in Cesar, 
De Bello Gallico, \ib.v. This author is, perhaps, the only competent and 
contemporary writer who has alluded to the subject; and we need not be 
surprised that much deference has been paid to his assertions. Upon the 
authority then of this author, many writers, and judicious ones too, have 
declared it as their opinion, that, previous to the time of Cesar, no money, 
strictly so called, was in circulation among the Britons; but that brass and 
iron rings or plates, adjusted to a certain weight, were the usual and only 
medium of traffic. Others, not knowing how to dispose of the coins which 
they actually saw, and which they could not assign to Romans or to Saxons, 
but still tethered by Cesar’s assertions, were involved in doubts and hesitation ; 
and terminated their investigations by an acknowledgment that they could 
not satisfactorily arrive at any definite expression of opinion. 
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“‘ Eckhel, upon whose judgment in general the greatest reliance may be 
placed, declares that we cannot, with confidence, assert that any ancient 
coins, except Roman, belong to Britain. He acknowledges that learned men 
have vaunted of ancient British coins; he admits that Combe, himself a 
Briton, may have good reasons, with which he is not acquainted, for assigning 
certain coins to Britain ; but he still refers to Cesar as an authority, that the 
Britous, during their independence, had not any money. He then quotes the 
passage of Cesar in these words, ‘ Utuntur aut ere, aut taleis ferreis, ad 
certum pondus examinatis, pro numo*’ 

o * * * 


‘Camden says, ‘There are found frequently in this island coins of gold, 
silver, and copper, of various sizes, and almost all of them concave on one 
side ; some with inscriptions, others very plain ones, such as I have not yet 
learned to have been dug up any where e'se till lately (1607) some such were 
found in France.’ 

“Llwyd, in the passage I have before alluded to, says, he believed that 
before the coming-in of the Romans, the Britons had gold coins of their own, 
because there have been frequently found thick pieces of that metal hollowed 
on one side, with a variety of unintelligible marks and characters upon them. 
These cannot be ascribed either to Romans, Saxons, or Danes: and therefore 
it is reasonable we should conclude them to be British: and the reason why 
he thought they were coined before the Romans came ts this ;—‘ If the Britons 
had learned the art from them, they would have endeavoured to imitate their 
manner of coining.’ Such reasonable conjectures as those of Speed, Camden, 
and Liwyd, founded, as they were, upon well-established facts, failed of con- 
vincing those who placed their reliance upon a passage of Czsar, well known 
to be more obscured by various readings than, perhaps, any passage in his 
works. As, then, what I consider the just right of Britain to an independent 
coinage of her own, has been denied to her, almost entirely upon the authority 
of this celebrated passage of Cesar, I have thought it well worth the trouble 
of attempting to ascertain, if possible, the correct reading of Cwsar, or, at all 
events, one which may be, in a great degree, borne out by facts which are 
almost daily before us. 

‘In the British Museum, is a very valuable manuscript of Cesar of the 
tenth century, the reading of which is ‘‘ Utuntur aut wre, aut nummo aureo, 
aut anulis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis, pro nummo.” MS, Add. 
10084, fol. 27. b. 

“In this reading the following manuscripts concur (the only variations 
being, in some, autem instead of the first aut ; or ere for ere) :— 

Brit. Mus. Burney, 132, p. 88; Harl. 2459, fol 55, b. ;—Harl. 2683, fol. 30, 
b.;— Harl. 4639, fol. 29; — MS. Add. 10085, fol, 51. b.;— Paris Cod. 
5769, 5670; 5671, 5773. 

“The Paris manuscripts 5056, 5766, 5772, 5763, 5768, Brit. Mus. Harl. 
4834, all read a/iis instead of annulis ; as does Paris Cod. 5774; the word 
ereo being inserted in the margin opposite to aureo. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark, that aliis can scarcely be anything but the misreading of a con- 
traction of annulis, misunderstood by some early transcriber :— 


aut ere aut nummo ereo, aut aleis—Har/. 4106. 





—— aut ere aut nummo ereo, aut aliis 
Merton Coll. Oxon. Sec. xiii. aut xiv, ;— Harl. 4629 ;— Puris, 5765. 


aut taleis.— 
Paris, 5674. 


“One Paris Cod. 5767, is so manifestly corrupt as scarcely to require 
mentioning. It reads, “utuntur aut minimo ere aut aureo aut aleis 
ferreis.” 

‘* Of all the manuscripts of Cesar which have been quoted above, or perhaps 
elsewhere, the most ancient and the most correct, is probably the one placed 
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at the head of the list, 10084. In the admission of the word nummo, combined 
with aureo or @reo, and the most material word in the whole passage, it is 
supported by all the other copies; and in the word awureo, another most 
important word, by nineteen out of the twenty-two referred to. Indeed, I 
believe it will be found that every manuscript, having the least pretensions 
to correctness, asserts tiat the Britons used money of some sort or other, 
copper or gold, as well as rings or plates, or pieces of iron delivered by weight. 
In this the early editions concur, down to the end of the sixteenth century. 

“ It is Scaliger, who, in 1635, seems first to have omitted all mention of 
money ; in which I cannot perceive that he was supported by any manuscripts : 
he gives the passage thus: ‘ utuntur aut wereo aut taleis ferreis.”” And he 
was followed by perhaps all editors till the year 1737, when Oudendorpius 
merely changed the word @reo into ere. This reading might admit that the 
Britons used copper money ; the word @s being used more frequently in the 
sense of money than of the mere metal: but Eckhel, who used the passage in 
this form, does not admit that interpretation: he still does not allow money 
to this island ; and we have already seen that such is the opinion which has 
been entertained by many writers, who have placed more reliance upon the 
supposed authenticity of Caesar than upon indisputable facts which were within 
their own knowledge, and which ought to have led them to examine whether 
Cesar really did write what was imputed to him. 

“Under these circumstances, I am disposed to consider that the reading 
above given, from MS. 10084, is the true reading of the controverted passage 
of Czsar, notwithstanding its almost universal rejection by his numerous 
editors. 

This number also contains a curious paper by one of the best informed 
numismatists of the present day, Mr. Thomas Burgon, ‘* On a Mode of 
ascertaining the Places to which British Coins belong. ~ je, Burgon i is 
of opinion that by noticing carefully the places where our primitive 
money is discovered, we shall, in time, by the gradual accumulation of 
facts, arrive at a knowledge of their places of mintage. He has success- 
fully applied this test to the appropriation of Greek coins, at one time of 
uncertain origin, and quotes the remark of the Abbate Sestini, who 
attached the same importance to the discovery of coins in various parts 
of Italy and Asia Minor. 

«‘ The first four volumes of Sestini’s ‘ Lettere e Dissertazioni Numismatiche,’ 
&c., are mainly devoted to the correction of several old-established erroneous 
attributions, which his observations during his travels in Greece and Asia, 
had enabled him to detect. ‘ Le provegnenze! Le provegnenze !’ uttered with a 
loud voice, and emphatic manner, was the accustomed exclamation of this 
zealous numismatist, in familiar conversation, when the classification of uncer- 
tain coins chanced to be the subject of discussion. He coined a word which 
does not unhappily express his idea, but which, without periphrasis, cannot be 
rendered in English, or any modern language with which I am acquainted.” 

The number of the Numismatic Chronicle for October has a long 
and curious article, entitled “ Further Remarks on the Coinage of the 
Ancient Britons,” by the editor, whose object is to shew that the British 
artists, in the execution of their coins, did not draw upon their own 
fancies, as some of our elder English antiquaries have fondly supposed, 
but that the ty pes of their money are in almost every instance copies from 
those of the coins of a more civilized people. This opinion will pro- 
bably give rise to much discussion among our English numismatists, 
some of whom are inclined to a different be lief. This number, besides 
wood-cuts, contains two plates, one of unpublished British coins, the 
other of subordinate symbols discovered upon them. 
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An Essay on Food. By W. GrisentwairTe. 1 vol., 8vo. Pp. 119. 
William Crofts. | 


Tuts is a valuable scientific treatise upon the use and properties of food, 
and the modes in which its sustenance is applied and disposed of, in 
reference to the human frame. The public in general do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to that which so especially concerns their health and 
bodily welfare: indeed, ninety-nine out of a hundred persons are as 
deplorably ignorant of every thing concerning phy siology, as they are of 
the Hebrew language. The origin of animal heat is usually attributed 
to the act of respiration ; and no one has ever yet endez avoured to prove 
that this is the almost sole use of food. Food, on the contrary, is 
usually deemed as a mere means to administer to nutrition, assimilation, 
and reparation of waste. This opinion is controverted in the work 
before us; and the subject is handled by its learned author with great 
skill and ability. We sincerely recommend the volume to all who may 
be in the least interested in the matter. 


A Dialogue between a Bilious Patient and a Physician. By JAMEs 
Henry, M.. Second Edition. 8vo, Pp. 52, Dublin: George : 
Young. 


Tue causes of biliousness, the best method of cure, and the bad effects 
of a perpetual recurrence to aperient medicines, are here lucidly and 
cleverly explained, much to the credit of the author, and the satisfaction 
and improvement of the reader. 


Opinions of Learned and Eminent Men on the Truth, Style, and 
Importance of the Holy Bible. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 395, Thomas Rodd. 


THERE are so many various ways of examining this question, so many 
authorities to be quoted during a discussion of the subject, and such an 
invidious and unsatisfactory task is it, when we have said all we can, in 
favour of one side or the other, in reference to the matter, that we shall 
merely pass our opinion upon the literary merits of the book under 
notice, without attempting to examine its tenets. To writers and specu- 
lators, who are acquainted with the works of Lucretius, Spinoza, Hol- 
bach, Palmer, Meslier, &c., the discussion is any thing but new or 
pleasant: to those who have only read Tomlinson, Tillotson, Paley, 
Watson, Chambers, &c., the subject is too vast for either their compre- 
hension or scope. The volume before us is written with an amiable 
view, and to a praiseworthy end: its style is perspicuous, clear, and 
concise ; its views are extensive and liberal, without being, for a mo- 
ment, inconsistent with the thesis; and we sincerely recommend .every 
theological student and clergyman in the United Kingdom to possess 
himself of the book. Private tutors and schoolmasters especially ought 
to purchase this work. 


Lempriere’s Bibliotheca Classica, or Classical Dictionary. Re-edited 
by E. H. Barker, Esq., from the Seventh American Edition by 
Charles Anthon, Esq. With Improvements, Emendations, Appen- 
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dices, Notices on Arabian Medical Writers, &c. 1 vol. 8vo., double 
columns, Pp. 1125. Black and Armstrong. 


TuHatT indefatizable scholar, Mr. Barker of Thetford, has now intro- 
duced to the public the best edition of Lempriere extant. The manner 
in which it is here abridged, without lesing one iota of the interest or 
information to be found in the two volumes, reflects great credit upon 
our talented friend, whose papers have long enriched the columns of this 
Magazine. Tutors and schoolmasters in general will find this edition 
the cheapest and most valuable yet published of the “Classical Dic- 
tionary.” 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. Parts Cl.& CII. Edinburgh ; Adam and 
Charles Black. London: Simpkin and Co.; W hittaker and Co., &e. 


Part CLI. is principally devoted to the article on Physiology. It also 
contains a remarkable paper upon Plague ; and an instructive one upon 
Planting. The engravings and maps are numerous. 

Part CII. contains a long article on Pneumatics. In this paper 
the mechanical properties of elastic fluids are elaborately discussed. 


L’Europe Protestante. Octobre, 1838. No. I. 8vo. pp. 167. Paris: 
Rue Richelieu, No. 95. Londres: Seely et Cie.; et Nisbett. 
Tris admirable publication, under the editorial superintendence of an 
Englishman, is fraught with the elements and principles of success. It 
is a magazine in some degree answering to the religious periodicals 
published in England; but its contents are far superior, in a literary 
point of view, to any thing emanating from the London press in the 
same style. ‘The editor, Mr. Wilks, has long been known as the author 
of the O. P. Q. letters, aur as the Paris correspondent of the Standard. 
He was, also, and is, we believe, still a frequent political correspondent to 
Blackwood’s and Fraser's Magazines. We most sincerely congratulate 
him upon the appearance of his first number of this new undertaking ; 
and, knowing full well the chances of success which all werks are 
calculated to experience in France, we do not hesitate to prognosticate 
an unexceptionably brilliant reception for I’ Europe Protestante through- 
out the continent of Europe. It is a desideratum most judiciously and 


properly supplied. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON NEW WORKS. 


The Coronation, a Poem in Six Cantos, by C. G. Sharpley, Esq., is 
dedicated, by permission, to the Duchess of Kent. We do not admire 
the clap-trap system of obtaining leave to inscribe books to this earl, or 
that lord, for purposes of obtaining a sale. It is one of those illegitimate 
measures which are essentially prejudiciz il to any thing in the shape 
of healthy literature. The Poems are quite good ‘enough to stand upon 
their own merits, without requiring the aid of any puffery y such as that 
which has here been resorted to. When the author talks of “hi igh dis- 
tinctions,” and “illustrious names,” in the Preface, it is quite surfeiting ; 
just as if the appellation of the Dachises of Kent, or any other titled 
lady can consecrate a bad book.—The Churches of London this month 
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(No. XXII.) contain Saint Mary Le Bow, Cheapside, and Trinity 
Church, Gough.square. There is, amongst the contents of the letter- 
press, a description of St. Martin’s, Outwich, which informs us that this 
church is oval.—No. II. of a General Outline of the Animal Kingdom, by 
T. R. Jones, F.Z.S., gives us a long and curious account of the 
Acalepte. The wood-cuts of this work look like steel engravings.— 
Part 1X. of /[ood’s Own is worthy of its predecessors. The cuts are 
this month peculiarly happy. ‘ A Man in Embarrassed Circumstances” 
is represented as surrounded by the folds of a boa-constrictor, with an 
eagle perched upon his shoulder about to peck out his eyes, and a tiger 
in a thicket in front of him. Even though the Imprisonment for Debt 
Bill be past, one had better be in the clutches of three sheriff’s officers 
than in the power of three such monsters as these. Nothing but an 
attorney, a policeman, and Jack Ketch, could equal them.—No. I. of 
Hippius Hip-hippius can scarcely lead to a Number IT. The designs are 
good; but such deplorable stuff as the letter-press was never before 
penned.—Our old friend, Zhe Idler and Breakfast Table Companion, 
comes forth, after a repose during the summer months, as fresh and 
vigorous as ever. It is decidedly as necessary to the breakfast table as 
eggs or the newspaper. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


No. X. of Pickwick ABROAD, which is published this day by Messrs’ 
Sherwood & Co., of Paternoster-row, contains a most laughable chapter 
“of how Mr. Adolphus Crashem passed through the Insolvents’ Court 
in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.” It is said that the 
principal barristers practising in that court, and one of the commissioners, 
who was supposed to be principally concerned in drawing up the Im- 
prisonment for Debt Bill, which passed last session, are faithfully repre- 
sented in this number of the work. 

In the press, and shortly will be pubjished, “ GLEANINGS FROM 
GERMANY, or Select Specimens of German Romance, History, and 
Biography; comprising the productions of the most esteemed authors of 
that country; including Clauren, Madame Pichler, Heinse, Castelli, 
Zschokke, Boerne, Solona, Von Tietz, Kohlrausch, Carl Maria Von 
Weber,” &c. From the German by James D. Haas. In one volume 
12mo. 


THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Ir Mr. Macready “ won golden opinions of all sorts of men” by 
the style in which he produced Macbeth, and Lear, and Coriolanus, in 
the course of last season, he has more than confirmed his title to their 
possession by the representation of “The Tempest” on the 13th of last 
month, When he first announced his intention of producing the plays 
of Shakspeare from the text of the author, with that regard to scenery 
and costume and other accessories, which had previously been considered 
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as only worthy of being bestowed upon the more favoured and attractive 
muse of Fitzball, et id genus omne, the experiment was one, the ultimate 
success of which was very problematical ; to bestow a few yards of painted 
canvas on such very trite and worn-out dramas as those just enumerated, 
and which moreover it was decided ex cathedraé by the dramatic vates, 
never could draw; to endeavour to realize pictorially those glowing 
scenes which their immortal author, “by his so potent art,” had pre- 
sented so vividly to the mind’s eye, was in the presumed debased state 
of public taste an attempt, at which the “ oldest playgoer” did “ pro- 
phesy most dangerously.” Mr. Macready, nevertheless, with a noble, 
and full, and perfect faith in the more wholesome taste of the public, and 
a thorough and firm conviction, that the love of the drama, “ whether as 
a department of literature, or a branch of art,” was, though it might be 
dormant, not yet wholly dead, persevered in carrying his purpose into 
effect, and the event has proved most incontestably that he was fully 
justified in his reliance. 

We are not acquainted with the arcana of the treasury; but yet, we 
think we may hazard a guess, that the first two of the plays mentioned, 
which were also first in order of representation, were, as speculations, 
more profitable than the two latter: they appeal more forcibly to our 
feelings, the interest is more domestic, (for although the term domestic 
is usually reserved most improperly for those pieces in which the hero is 
attired in a coat and pautaloons, instead of a helmet or toga, Macbeth 

and Lear and Othello are domestic dramas in every sense of the word), 
and they come more directly home to our “ bosoms and business” than 
the others, which, although plays of the highest order, from the very 
nature of their subjects, do not command that powerful interest —that 
awakened sympathy, that “ touch of nature,” which “ makes the whole 
world kin,” which the latter never fail to arouse and call forth. We ad- 
mire them as compositions, but they are “ things apart,” and we have but 
little feeling in common with the scornful patrician Coriolanus, and still 
less with the more imaginative and unreal characters in The Tempest. 
Prospero is above our sympathies, and Miranda, though “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly,” is never placed in any situation in which she can awaken them, 
while, though Caliban and the “ tricksy Ariel,” the “ fine spirit,’ "are of 
the most w onde rful creations that ever proceede «d from the poet’s teeming 
brain, yet we question if to the “ general” they are of much more “ mark 
and likelihood” than the dramatis persoue of a Christmas pantomime. 
To those, however, capable of feeling and of appreciating the exquisite 
poetry with which they are invested and bodied forth, such a performance 
could not fail to present a gratification of the very highest order. The 
mode in which the play was represented reflects ‘the greatest credit on 
the manager ; every thing was as perfect as the resources of the theatre 
would allow. ‘The shipwreck with which the pli 1y Opens was, without 
exception, one of the finest scenic displays which it was ever our fortune 
to witness, and the promise held out by that, was amply fulfilled in the 
succeeding scenes; each of which was a perfect study, rendered still 
more perfect by the artistical arrangement of the respective characters. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the acting, which 
was as admirable as the present state of the stage would admit. The 
Prospero of Macready was a highly finished performance ; his dress and 
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general appearance resembled a painting by Rembrandt, and his acting 
was marked by that fine and artist-like discrimination which distinguishes 
nearly all of his performances. Mr. Anderson, as Ferdinand, confirmed 
the favourable opinion we had previously entertained of his capabilities ; 
he was graceful and impassioned, and the poetry lost nothing of its 
beauty by his delivery of it. Warde and Phelps were respectable in the 
parts of Alonzo and Antonio; albeit, the latter gentleman was a little too 
emphatic and conventional in his style to suit our taste. Nor must we omit 
to mention Mr. G. Bennet, whose Caliban, if not all that could be desired, 

was nevertheless a performance of more than av erage merit, (by the bye, 
why have Mr. T. P. Cooke or O. Smith never essayed the character ?), 

and Harley and Bartley were admirable representatives of Stephano and 
Trinculo. Miss H. Faucit, as Miranda, played with her accustomed 
ability; and the “ quaint Ariel” of Miss P. Horton was a most beautiful 
personation, full of grace and archness, and, in common with Mr. Mac- 
ready and Miss Faucit, received as it deserved a considerable share of 
applause. 

The fine overture to “ The Ruler of the Spirits,” by Weber, was 
played at the commencement, and the piece was enriched by the per- 
formance of the beautiful music of Purcell, Arne, Linley, and Corelli. 
We must, however, remark that if by acting “from the text of Shak- 
speare,” Mr. Macready means that such text is preserved intact and 
complete, he has not altogether kept the word of promise to the hope, 
as the whole of the dialogue in the first scene was entirely omitted; and 
in other parts the pruning knife has been unsparingly applied. Let 
us nevertheless add, that although the excision has been largely, it has 
not been injudiciously made, and that the whole performance was of a 
character which must go far to redeem the stage from the disrepute in 
which it has of late years fallen. Ws. 


DRURY LANE. 


Tue only novelties at this theatre worthy of report have been the 
engagement of Madame Albertazzi, and the production of La Gazza 
Ladra, in an English dress, the same version, if we mistake not, which 
was played some years since at Covent Garden, with Mrs. Wood for the 
Heroine, Penson for the Podesta; Morley the Father, and Wood for 
the Lover. With the full recollection of the elorious company by whom 
it has been so recently played at her Majesty’s Theatre, it was impossible 
but that the performance should appear to some disadvantage. It was, 
however, a very creditable represent ition, and dese rving of the enc ourage- 
ment, which, there is no doubt, it has received. Madame Albertazzi 
sang the music remarkably well; although her ‘* Di Piacer” was defi- 
cient in that joyous brilliancy which Madame Grisi imparts to it, and her 
acting, though it lacked energy, was simple and unaffected. Giubilei 
was particularly at home in the M: agistrate, (which, by the bye, he has 
frequently played at the Opera), and Allen passable in the Lover; but 
his voice is not possessed of the power and compass necessary to fill so 
large an area. Phillips, as the Old Soldier, executed the music remark- 
ably well, particularly his share of the fine Trio, «OQ Nume benefico ;” 
but his acting lacked that fine air of reality, which distinguishes the per- 
formance of Tamburini in the part; we need only refer as a corrobora- 
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tion of this remark to the fine scene in which Ninetta is consigned to 
prison ; where the struggles of the father to break from the guards, and 
to press his daughter to his bosom, is, seconded as it is by Grisi, one of 
the most touching and truthful pieces of acting which we ever remember 
to have witnessed. The beautiful duet in the prison scene was omitted for 
a very obvious reason; but the “ ebben per mia memmoria,” between Felix 
and Annette, so inexplicably left out at the Opera, was, we are glad to 
say, restored, and sung very well. The orchestra, under the able leader- 


ship of Messrs. Blagrove and Eliason, is particularly cient; it is 
powerful in numerical strength, and well drilled; and in’ precision of 
execution left nothing to be desired. W*. 


HAYMARKET. 


Mr. SHerRIDAN Know _es’s new play, “ The Maid of Mariendorpt,” 
was produced at this theatre on the 9th of October. The literary merits 
of this piece are briefly discussed in the literary department of the 
“ Monthly Magazine.” It will therefore be only necessary to observe, 
that Mrs. Glover and Buckstone were inimitable in the two comic cha- 
racters of Esther and J/ans, which were entrusted to them; that Mr. 
Knowles himself performed the part of the Minister of Mariendorpt 
with considerable spirit; that Miss Elphinstone is not by any means at 
home in the character of A/eeta, and that Miss Cooper, as Adolpha, 
played with great feeling and ability. Webster, as the Jew, is excel- 
lent: his performance is replete with energy, vigour, and truth. 


THE ADELPHI. 

Or course, the Bayaderes are the principal attraction at this beautiful 
little theatre. It would be a work of supererogation to describe the 
attire, appearance, or characteristics of these attractive danseuses ; our 
daily and weekly contemporaries have already done such ample justice 
to these fascinating females. The pieces in which they have been 
introduced are mediocre enough: the “Law of Bramah, or the Hindoo 
Widow,” is almost beneath criticism; and “ A Race for a Rarity” is 
an invidious performance, in which Mr, Yates, as a mimic, obtained 
any thing but sterling applause. The best piece that has yet been 
introduced at this theatre, during the last month, is a little farce by 
Mr. Edward Stirling, entitled, “The Blue Jackets,” &c., which was 
enthusiastically received by a crowded audience. 


THE OLYMPIC. 


Tris theatre opened under most inauspicious circumstances, on account 
of the absence of Madame Vestris. ‘The season, we fear, will prove a 
failure to the lessees, especially as nothing that they have yet produced 
seems to augur the slightest chance of anything approximating success. 


THE SURREY. 


Tue principal attraction at this theatre during the last fortnight has 
been a melodrama, entitled “ The Broken Chain,” which is an adapta- 
tion of a tale that appeared in the October Number of the “ Monthly 
Magazine,” under the title of ** Mary Hamel,” from the pen of Mr. 
G. W. M. Reynolds. 
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VARIETIES. 


ScHILLER’s MONUMENT.—The statue 
erected to Schiller, which has been long 
in progress at Munich, was completed 
on the 8th of last month, an event that 
was celebrated by the sculptor, and all 
concerned in the work, with a féte, music, 
&e. 


PuBLIic LIBRARIES IN Paris.—By the 
latest reports, which have just been 
published in France, it appears, that the 
Royal Library, and other public reposi- 
tories in Paris, contain 1,823,500 vo- 
lumes of works in every department of 
literature, 180,000 manuscripts, 100,000 
coins and medals, and 1,600,000 en- 
gravings and prints. The Royal Library 
alone is said to contain 900,000 volumes, 
300,000 plans and maps, and a very 
extensive collection of rare prints and 
coins. 


The Port CAmMorens.—The stigma 
which has for so long a time been at- 
tached to the Portuguese of having suf- 
fered their great Poet Camoens, the 
author of the Lusiad (known, to English 
readers, principally through the excel- 
lent translation of Mickle), to die in 
utter destitution, appears to have no 
better foundation than the somewhat 
similar, and equally unjust, reproach, 
under which we have laboured with 
respect to Otway and others. Seve- 
ral documents, including some receipts 
in the poet’s own hand-writing, disco- 
vered, a short time ago—some dated so 
late as two years before his death—show 
that he received from the state a pension 
of 1,300 reals, in those days a consider- 
able sum, and which must, of course, 
have sufficed to keep him in comfort. 
A commission, issued in 1835, found 
under a flat stone, on the spot assigned 
by tradition as the site of the tomb of 
Camoens, which historians report to 
have been destroyed by the earthquake 
of 1755, a human skeleton, the skull of 
which is about to be submitted to some 
professor of phrenology to discover if 
the organs correspond with those sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the poet. 


MONUMENT OF Mozart.—It appears 
that the preparations which have been 
made at Salzburg for the erection of a 
monument to Mozart, who was a native 
of that city, and for which 21,000 florins 
(£2100) had been subscribed, are for the 
present suspended, owing to some un- 
expected obstacles interposed by Lady 


Nissen, formerly the wife of the composer, 
who is averse to the project ; but wishes 
the money collected to be applied to the 
establishment of an academy of music, 
of which her son, W. A. Mozart, should 
be appointed director, which situation 
he at present fills at one of the Hunga- 
rian theatres. We understand that the 
committee, from a feeling of delicacy to 
the lady, have determined to take no 
farther steps in the matter during her 
lifetime. : 


HuMMELL’s PostHuMovs WorkKs.— 
A great quantity of manuscript compo- 
sitions of the late celebrated composer 
Hummell, have been found among his 
papers; they consist of overtures, 
masses, hymns, piano-forte concertos, 
&e. &c., all of which are in course of 
publication. 


ProGREss OF FoREIGN LITERATURE.— 
The catalogue of books published during 
the late Leipzig Fair at Michaelmas, con- 
sists of nineteen sheets, and contains the 


names of 3.400 finished works, and of © 


492 publishers who have issued them. 


Tue Prince Engalitshew has recently 
transmitted to the Committee of Arche- 
ology at St. Petersburgh, a MS. in 256 
parts, relating to Peter the Great, and 
the copy of a Journal, kept by one of 
his suite, during the first journey of that 
monarch in foreign parts. 


RuSssIAN ENCOURAGEMENT TO IN- 
pustTRY.—The Minister of Finance in 
Russia has offered a remuneration of 
2000 roubles, or an equivalent honorary 
reward, fo any person who shall discover 
a process for imparting to Russia leather 


a brilliant red or other colour, the article © 


having hitherto been considered defec- 
tive in that respect. The specimens to 
be produced at the Polytechnic Exhibi- 
tion at St. Petersburgh in May, 1839. 


ORIENTAL Brevity.—The following 
is a literal translation of a paragraph 
inserted in the title-page of a book just 
published in Constantinople ; it is a cir- 
cumstantial account of the time at which 
it was finished: — 

“*The pen stopped in its road through 
the fertile paths of science and wisdom, 
in the sixth hour of that day which is 
the eighteenth of the third of the first 
sixth of the second half of the tenth part 
of the third point of the second knot of 
the pilgrimage of our Holy Prophet.” 
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